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LASH OVER THIRTY 
DAY PREMIUM BILL 


Agents and Brokers Take Contrasting 
View of New Credit Measure in 
Legislature 





BILL ORIGINATED WITH AGENTS 


“Violates Standard Policy Provisions 
and a Hardship on Brokers,” Say 
New York Men 


Members of the New York State As- 
sociation of Fire Insurance Agents and 
representatives of the Fire Brokers’ 
Association of New York, are in a clash 
over the bills in the New York Senate 
and Assembly providing that a policy 
be canceled if the premium is not paid 
in thirty days. 

These bills originated with the local 
agents, who first took the matter up 
with the State Insurance Department, 
and then went to the legislature. The 
agents say that the 30 day bill will be 
a good one for agents throughout the 
State; that it will greatly help credit 
conditions; and that it will bring to the 
assured not only a realization of his 
premium paying responsibilities, but it 
will also necessitate his meeting these 
responsibilities. They say that many 
policyholders do not pay premiums 
until they have discharged other obliga- 
tions that they regard as more import- 
ant, and they want them to get away 
from this idea and pay their premiums 
as promptly as they do their rent and 
other necessary expenses. 

Brokers’ View of Situation 

The brokers, on the other hand, de- 
clared that the contemplated legislation 
is not only pernicious but will be in 
violation of the Standard policy which 
allows five days’ notice before cancella- 
tion, and that it is also in violation of 
all rules of underwriters’ associations 
as to payments of premium. 

“The passage of this bill would mean 
that premiums would have to be paid 
by the broker every day in the year in- 
stead of on set days as now,” said one 
broker. “The New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange rule says that all premiums 
shall be paid forty days following the 
month in which policy was written, and 
this, it is figured, averages about sixty 
days. Owing to the question of sched- 
uled rates, at least 25 per cent. of the 
policies are not issued antil fifteen days 
after the binder is issued. 

Credit Conditions 

“During the usual course of business 
in a broker’s office it takes from five 
days to a week making necessary entry 
for billing and forwarding to the as- 
sured, etc. Ordinary merchants are al- 
lowed at least thirty days for the pay- 
ment of their bills. It is, therefore, only 
reasonable for brokers to confer the 
same favor to the assured. 

“The passage of this bill would mean 
a decided extra expense to the broker 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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MANY LIFE MEN AT 
ALBANY HEARING 


Representatives of Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation Criticise Expense and Sur- 
plus Apportionment Bill 
HALEY 


FISKE SPEAKS FOR IT 


Vice-President of Metropolitan Life 
Says Premiums Are Too 
High 


Albany, N. Y., March 16 At a legis 
lative committee hearing to-day on the 
Towner bill, amending the insurance 
law in relation to surplus apportion 
ment and expense loadings, representa 
tives of many of the life agents’ asso 
ciations of the State present t 
oppose the bill, while Vice-President 
Fiske and General Counsel 
the Metropolitan, and John K 
The Prudential, spoke in fav 
bill. The representation 
Underwriters A 
included President 
more, Ju.ian S 
and Miles M 


a actuary ol 
Section Under Discussicn 


One paragraph of 
discussed provides 
ndustrial policies 
tioned surplus shal] t 

j 


time or times and in ich ma 


payable 
determined by he company 
th itendent of 


inder 


Argument for Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York 


Mies M. Dawson, speaking for the 
New York Association, said “The Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
objects to two provisions in the bill 
The first making the exception as to 
the industrial companies which have re 
cently mutualized from the requirement 
which has applied to the John Han 
ececk’s industrial business ever since 
the law was passed, i. e., that dividends 
be declared annually and be paid in 
cash or otherwise as specified This 
provision is a part of the annual divi- 
dend requirements introduced on the 
recommendation of Counsel Hughes, of 
the Armstrong Committee, because of 
evils shown by the committee's investi 
gation to have arisen from deferring 
payment of dividends. To defer them 
for five years is to make a showing of 
bigger dividends because so few indus 
rial policyholders would get them. No 
departure should be made merely to 
suit one or two companies, which have 
brought themselves under this law, 
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knowing before they mutualized that it 
was on the statute books and must be 
complied with. 

“The second provision to which un- 
derwriters’ association objects is the 
modification of the limitation upon ex- 
enses in Section 97, which, it will be 
remembered, was regarded by the pub- 
lic as the most important reform meas- 
ure resulting from the investigations 
ot the Armstrong committee, and the 
exposure of gross and inexcusab’e ex- 
travagance in the management of cer- 
tain life companies. This limitation 
would require, if enforced, a little 
greater economy on the part of the 
Metropolitan which would be just so 
much saving for the policyholders. It 
was drawn, as planned by Mr. Hughes, 
to assure that as regards mutual! insur- 








ance al] the gains re presented by net 
premium except the select and ultimate 
ty mar: _ which were allowed 

ex] es ot new business, 

should be safeguarded for and assured 
to the policyholder. If it wou'd now 
be effective it would save the policy 
holder somewhere from 2 per cent. to 
8 or 9 per cent., the information as to 


1e amount is not definite, but advices 
re that a reduction of the expense in 


the ordinary department of consider 





than 5 per cent. would bring 





the Company within the law. 


Knew Responsibilities of Mutua ization 

“It does not appear reasonable that 
law 10uld be modified for compa- 
knew it was their inten!1o! 


arranged for mutualization 





excellent business manage- 


nent precludes even the supposit‘on that 
they were not prepared to comply vith 
n case they succeeded in becoming 
itual companies Certainly it is not 
reasonable to vipe out restrictions 
applicable to all mutual companies and 
sfactory to them in general merely 
because companies newly entering 
eir cass, at their own free will, with 
full understanding of what it called 











like to avoid introducing 

some t 1dditional economy in 
i their business 

law requires -general reduc 

on of expenses it should be under 

taken by means of the measure a idy 

passed by the legislature, authorizing 

the superintendent to employ counsel, 

1 a r hearings and full considera- 

n, recommend ich changes, and 


should not be a mere modification every 

me some individual company desires 

in order to suit its own conveni- 
erce,” 

Mr. Dawson also stated that a pro- 

posed amendment to the portion of 


to the cost of new 








isiness w ok exactly this form 
of permitting a company to treat 25 per 
cent. of the net premium as its loading, 


even thoug) that were not the case, 


was fully considered by Governor 
Hughes ho consulted with leading 
ctuaries, and was definitely rejected 
ie result iat it was not offered 
the ‘egislature 
Criticises Special Policies 
sawre! Priddy, president of the 


New York Association, after criticising 
the proposed amendment sharply, dis- 
cussed the “special policies” that 
several companies have issued. These 
policies, which are issued by the Metro- 
politan, Aetna, New York Life, and 
one of which is said to be in prepara- 
tion from the Equitable—are issued at 
very low rates and pay smail commis- 
sions to agents and_ brokers. Mr. 
Priddy thought that if many companies 
issued these policies and pushed them 
that eventually the entire agency 
structure of the country would be im- 
periled. 


Mr. Fiske’s Talk 


Mr. Fiske replied to the objections 
to the bill made by Mr. Dawson and 
Mr. Priddy. With regard to the amend 
ment of Section 83, Mr. Dawson stated 
that the Metropolitan only paid divi- 
dends quinquennially. Mr. Fiske said 
that this was an erroneous statemen 
that the Metropolitan pays, and has for 
many years paid, bonuses annually 
industrial policyholders, and has no in 
tention of doing anything else. The 
real purpose of the amendment was to 
enabie the Metropolitan to continue its 
practice of many years of declaring 
mortuary additions to policies of from 
5 to 30 per cent., depending on the 
duration of the policies. This could 
not be done under the present law. 
Policyholders had become used to the 
idea based on the practice of the Com- 
pany for many years that their policies 
really represented amounts of 5 to 30 
per cent., in addition to their face. 
There seemed to be no sense in dis- 
appointing these peope. The amend- 
ment to the bill will save this disap- 
pointment The wh point of Mr. 
when he learn- 
ed, as he did for the first time, that the 
Metropolitan was paying annua divi- 
dends and proposed to continue to do 
so. Superintendent of lusurance Has- 
yrouck pointed out that there would 

> full distribution of surplus 





Dawson's objections 





have to be 
by the Company under Sections 63 and 
87, so that there will be no possibility 
ot Mr. Dawson's fear being realized that 
the Company would fail to distribute 
ts surplus, Mr. Fiske said 

As to Section 97, Mr. Fiske pointed 
put that there was a state of affairs ex 


isting never contemp ated when Sec 





tion 97 was passed—namely, companies 
ioing a participating business on non- 
varticipating premiums The purpose 
f the amendment was to give The 
Prudential and Metropolitan the same 
latitude in total expenses that the 
other companies had. He showed that 
all the participating companies averag- 
ed over 25 per cent. loading, and the 
principal New York companies ran 
from 26 to nearly 30 per cent. loading. 
Section 96 seemed to fix 25 per cent. 
as a standard of expenses, because that 
percentage was used in determining 
the amount of increased business a 


company could write. Mr. Fiske stated 


there is no disposition to increase the 


expenses of these two companies, but 
that unless this bill is passed they 
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would be compelled to decrease the ex- 


Premiums Are Too High 


generous action of the 


the Metropolitan 
the po-icyholders. 


were insincere and really humbug. 
said a proposition had been made to the 


tion to the bill provided the Metropoli- 


cuested by one company, or discontinue 


premiums for life insurance were en- 
irely too high, because they were based 


out the large savings made by the com- 
their dividends exceeded the total 


millions above their 


spirit of Section 97 
real mortality savings in addition to its 


namely, to use its 


increase commissions or make a bid for 
the agents or the business of any other 
company; that they did not propose to 


the companies have pursued in the past 


—they had no temptation to do so, a 
they were writing each year the limit 
allowed by law. 


CANADA LIFE DIVIDENDS 


The Canada Life makes the following 
announcement about dividends: 


As this year marks the end of 
another quinquennium or five-year 
period, we have had the privilege 
of allotting to those policies which 
under their terms participate at 
this time, dividends gratifyingly 
larger than at the last division. To 
policies issued prior to 1900, all of 
which are upon the original rever- 
sionary bonus system, we have 
with peculiar’ satisfaction been 
able to again grant a bonus of 1% 
per cent., or $15 per thousand per 
annum upon the sum assured. This 
not only constitutes a very hand 
some return upon the full premium 
bearing policies, but allows to the 
minimum policies a margin of one 
quarter of one per cent. above the 
bonus anticipated in the computa 
tion of those premiums 

To policies issued in and since 
1900, in connection with which the 
contribution method has been em 
ployed, we have been able to make 
correspondingly satisfactory addi 
tions, while also dealing with en- 
dowment and paid-up policies on a 
most liberal basis. 

In all there has been appropri 
ated in this way dividends of which 
the cash value reaches the highly 
important. total of $2,800,000, a por- 
tion of which has already been dis- 
tributed, the balance to be avail- 
able during the ensuing year as de- 
termined by the premium due dates 
of the individual policies to which 
they apply. 

It wi] interest you to know that 
some 2,600 policies are thus com- 
pleting their deferred dividend peri- 
ods, involving sums assured of 
slightly over $5,000,000. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION’S 
QUALIFICATION QUERIES 


DETAILS ABOUT LIFE AGENTS 


Questions Arranged by E. A. Woods 
Will be Sent Broadcast Through 
Country 


There is probably no problem con- 
fronting general agents or managers 
of life insurance companies of greater 
importance and more difficult of solution 
than that of securing proper talent for 
the soliciting of business. At the recent 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Life Under 
writers held in New York city Edward 
A. Woods, head of the Pittsburgh agency 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and generally acknowledged as one of 
the greatest leaders in the life insur- 
ance business, said that during the past 
year his agency puc on 135 new men 
and was compelled to dismiss from its 
service as incompetent 138 agents. 

Mr. Woods stated that there was no 
way, so far us he knew whereby one 
could tell a good man in advance of an 
actual test. During the present year 
agency is going to make a sys- 
tematic campaign for the purpose of 
securing additions to its agency force 
on a larger seale than ever undertaken 
before. 

From information given The Eastern 
Underwriter this paper can state that 
if out of the number of men obtained 
ten permanent additions to the agency 
force may result there will be no com- 
plaint as to the work undertaken. 

While it is impossible to judge the 
merits of a man before actual experi- 
ence has been had, Mr. Woods sub- 
mitted an outline of an analysis of the 


his 


successful agent which will go far in 
aiding in the selection of men. This 
ialysis, which is given herewith, is to 


be used by the association: 
Analysis of a Successful Agent 
Your identity is unnecessary, and not 
requested. 

1. PERSONAL CL 
DOD scasenecteeees 
Devote (Part, Whole) 

soliciting? 
If part time, 
Any other 
soliciting? 
Family Responsibilities 


ASSIFICATION. 
time Life Ins. 


what other business? 
Insurance duties than 


Married 


number children, Single other de- 
pendents? 

Did you work as a bor—of necessity, 
by compulsion, through cnoice? 

Is business secured in—City, County 
or both? 

Attended——-High School, Seminary, 
Technical, College? 

Member—Clubs, Orders? 

Member Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion? 

SOURCE. 


Former business? 
If originally in Life Insurance Busi- 
ness in other capacity, state what? 
Did you start as a part-time or whole- 
time agent? 
3. EXPERIENCE. 
Number other 
represented? 


Companies formerly 


Number years with present Company? 

Number of years in Life Insurance 
Business? 

Age at eniry in Life Insurance Busi- 
ness? 
QUALIFICATIONS 

Is your health good? 

What qualities do YOU feel you lack? 

What is your greatest handicap? 

What induced you to enter the 
Insurance Business? 

Does the Life Insurance Business ap- 
peal to you? 

What outside activities do you have, 
civic, charitable, philanthropic, etc.? 

What is your favorite recreation? 
METHODS. 

Does your production fluctuate g 
year by year? 

Does your monthly production fluctu 
ate greatly? 

Do you see or personally communicate 
with your policyholders yearly? 
Percentage of business secured from 
policyholders of your own company ? 
Percentage of cases written on mrst 

interview? 

Do you have any definite rule as to 
the number of calls to be made 
each day? How many? 


oe 


Life 


vu 


greatly 


Do you have regular hours daily for 
reporting or commencing work? 
If so, what time do you start? Do 


you keep daily or monthly records 
of your prospects? 

Do you keep an expense account’? Do 
you take a regular vacation? If so, 
when? How long? 

Considering 8 hrs. per day for 50 
weeks, vkat percentage of your 
time is devoted to actual life insur 
ance work? 

Did you have a wide acquaintance in 


your territory upon entering the 
business? 

What percentage of business sold is 
carried by notes? 


Annual average number of cases paid 


for? Average amount f policy 
written? 

Do you work on a salary basis? 

Do you work on a salary and com 
mission basis? 

Do you work on a straight commis 
sion basis? 

Do you draw a regular monthly or 
weekly advance? 

How did you become interested in 


life insurance as a business? 


Are you of a nervous temperment?” 

Do you keep a systematic record of 
your work? 

Do you record your sales? 


6. SUCCESS. 
Amount of Life Insurance carried? 
Do you own a house? Morigaged?” 
Do you own other property? Mori- 
gaged? 
Average annual income? Probable 
net worth? 
Note.—Approximate percentages. will 
suffice where accurate records are 


unavailable. 





EXAMINING EQUITABLE 
The New York Insurance Department 
is making an examination of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, which ex- 
amination will not be completed for 
two months yet. 


N.Y. AGENTS EMPLOY COUNSEL 


WILL TRY TO JAIL REBATERS 
John Kirkland Clark, Former Assistant 
District Attorney, a Famous 
Graft Hunter 
Convinced that the best way to stop 
rebating is to put a man in jail, and, 
also, satisfied that the only way to suc- 
cessfully jail a rebater is to systemati- 
cally, secretly and legally gather the 
necessary evidence, the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York has 
engaged as counsel a famous New York 
lawyer who has a reputation through- 
out the State as a graft hunter. He is 
John Kirkland Clark, former Assistant 
District Attorney of New York. He will 
advise the association along legislative 
and other points that come up from 

time to time. 

Yale and Harvard Man 
Clark was educated at the Poly- 
technic School in Brooklyn, from which 
he was graduated in 1895. He was 
graduated from Yale in 1899 with a de- 
gree of A. B. and received his law train- 
ing at Harvard University, from which 
he received the degree of LL.B cum 
laude in 1902. For two years he was 
editor of the Harvard Law Review. 
Both at college and law school he was 
interested in athletics, playing on the 
university basket ball team. He was 
captain of the Harvard team. 

Immediately after graduation 
tered the office of Hornblower, 
Miler & Potter. On January 1, 
he was assistant general counsel for 
the New York Life. In 1910 he was 
appointed Deputy Assistant District At- 
torney. At the end of that year, when 
the Northern Bank failed, District At- 
torney Whitman put him in charge of 
the investigation, and after the Carne- 
gie Trust Company failed he also inves- 
tigated that institution. He prepared 
the case against Joseph G. Robin 
which was terminated by Robin's plea 
of guilty. In 1911 he was appointed 
Assistant District Attorney. He was 
oid appointed chief counsel of the 

gislative investigating committee in a 
a inquiry. He is secretary of the 
executive committee of the Association 
o* the Bar of the City of New York. 

Wil Purify Agency Conditions 

In other words, the Life Underwrit 
ers’ Association of New York has gone 
out and hired the best man they could 
find in New York city to take care of 
the interests of the Association and to 
help purify conditions in the agency 
end of life insurance in the metropolis 
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It requires application to secure appli- 
‘ations, says Wilbur S. Tupper. 


When the ladder to success is point- 
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looking around for a moving stairway, 
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SCRANTON LIFE BUILDING 


NEW HOME OF SCRANTON LIFE 


WILL BE EIGHT STORIES HIGH 


Company Has Been Showing Substan- 
tial Progress—City Proud of Its 
Life Company 


Scranton 


The Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Scranton, Pa., has been mak- 
ing rapid strides not only in popularity 
in the field but in assets and surplus 
increases. Recently, the Company de 
cided to erect a home office building 
which would not only meet the grow- 
ing demands of the Company for space, 
but would also be an ornament to 
Scranton 

A sketch of the new structure is re- 
produced on this page. It will be located 
at the southwest corner of Adams 
avenue and Spruce street, Scranton, 
and will be a notab‘e addition to the 
business section of that city Unusu- 
ally attractive in design, it will replace 
a number of old structures in the city 

The Scranton Life’s new home is to be 
eight stories tal!, and will cost $500,000. 
The ground area is 8,800 square feet, 
and the length of front is 142 feet 
Building operations will begin on 
April 1. 

In an editorial printed in the Scran 
ton Times that paper said a few days 
ago: “It is perfectly natural that men 
who build a successful institution like 
the Scranton Life Insurance Company 
should want a home that can be called 
the Company's own They may feel 
justly proud of their achievement, and 
since the community always shares in 
the benefits of its successful business 
men and firms, the community can also 
take a reasonab’e pr de in the success 
that the proposed building win, x a 
measure, be the outward sizu v 

C. B. Lukens, former general agent 
of the Philadelphia Life, at Trenton, is 


now located in Philadelphia. 














The Prudential Paid Its Policyholders 


Over $39,000,000 During 1914 


This great sum of money, the greatest amount ever paid policyholders in 
any year by The Prudential, saved thousands of homes, kept thousands 
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SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE 


DISCUSSED BY W. L. CROCKER 





Misleading Statements of Banks Shown 
By Third Vice-President of 
John Hancock 





In a statement of the John Hancock, 
signed by Walton L. Crocker, third 
vice-president, the Massachusetts Sav- 
ings Banks are severely criticised for 
making public mis-statements. The 
John Hancock begins its statement by 
saying that there is no antagonism on 
the part of industrial insurance compa- 
nies to the Savings Banks System or to 
any competitive system that is for the 
good of the people. The only objection 
to the Savings Bank System is that the 
wage-earning policyholders of the in- 
dustrial companies are taxed by the 
State for the benefit of the wage-earn- 
ing policyholders of the Savings Banks 
System, who receive State help in the 
form of a large annual subsidy which is 
paid from the funds raised by general 
taxation. The agitations in behalf of 
Savings Banks System are accompan- 
ied by sensational public utterances in 
the press and otherwise, many of which 
are glaring mis-statements, and it is 
such loose statements and juggling 
with facts that the John Hancock an- 
swers. 


Incorrect Comparison 


In the first place it is alleged that 
the cost of insurance in the Savings 
Banks System is materially less than 
in the companies, and the inference is 
drawn that the companies are over- 
charging. The John Hancock’s answer 
to this follows: 

This is not the fact, and the real issue should 
be made clear. f 

Such figures as are available show_that since 
the beginning of the Savings Bank System, its 
expenses (including the expenses paid by the 


State, but not including the unknown contribu- 
tions of the citizens who have aided and sup 
ported the cause) have been between 31 and 32 


per cent. of the premiums. — 

But when all contributed funds are included, 
it appears, as testified by the State Actuary, 
that the true cost of Savings Bank Insurance 
will exceed that of the companies. 

It is true that the Savings Bank policyholder 
pays less, because it is a different kit d of in 
surance (the premiums being payable once a 
month, while Industrial Insurance is paid for 
weekly), and because the State and other chari 
table instrumentalities pay a large part of the 
cost for him. 


According to the records which are available, 











the State has already cor ited to the Sav- 
ings Bank System $ 5¢ his exceeds by 
nearly $3,000 the dividends paid and apportioned 
to the Savings Bank policyholders, plus the sur 


plus held by the banks. In other words, the 
taxpayers of the State have made a free gift 
to these policyholders of the dividends allowed 
by their policies and the surplus to their credit 
in the banks. Is it any wonder they get their 
insurance at a cheap price? f 

Any business or any concern, a large part of 
whose expenses is paid by somebody else, can 
naturally afford to charge less for the product 


Companies Not Forced to Make Con- 
cessions 


The John Hancock prints a list of 
other mis-statements, accompanied by 
the real facts: 

Mis-Statement No. 1: The claim is 
made that the establishment of Savings 
Bank Insurance saved to the working 
people of the nation about $20,000,000 
a year, and to the working people of 
Massachusetts alone about $2,000,000 a 
year. 

Correction: The claim is pure assumption. It 
has no foundation in fact. Years before Sav- 
ings Bank Insurance was heard of or thought 
of the companies had already placed their busi- 
ness in such order as to make inevitable a re- 

Pees 


duction of cost, an increase of benefit and an 
improvement of conditions in the succeeding 
years. 

The Savings Bank System has had no influ- 
ence on the situation. The companies have not 


felt competition from that source in the slight 
est degree. Savings Bank Insurance was organ- 
ized in 1908. After nearly seven years of actual 
operation the banks have in force only about 
9,500 policies, whereas there are in force in 
Massachusetts with the com-anies nearly 2,000,- 
000 policies—an increase of over 700,000 in this 
seven years. 

The claim that the companies were forced to 
concessions by the Savings Bank System is 
absurd. 


Cost of Insurance 
Mis-Statement No. 2: The allegation 


is that for thirty years before the adop- 
tion of Savings Bank Insurance the In- 
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dustrial Life Companies steadily ad- 
vanced the cost of insurance to the 
wage-earners. 

Correction: The three principal companies 
transacting insurance were, by 1904—three years 
before Sav s Bank Insurance was established 

paying back to policyholders an average of 
4 per cent. more of their premiums in death 
claims and other policy benefits than they were 
ten years previous. 

Had the Savings Bank System anything to do 
with that improvement? 

Does that represent a “constant increase” in 
cost to wage-earners: 


Old Rates Discussed 
Mis-Statement No. 3: It is alleged 
that during the period prior to the in- 
stallation of the Savings Bank System 
the insurance rate increased 20 per 
cent., or 1-5 the cost of insurance thirty 
years before. 





Correction: This is an unfair statement. It 
omits to say that the rates adopted 30 years 
ago, when Industrial Insurance was just be 
ginning in this country, were not anywhere 
near adequate and were soon abandoned. The 
business was new and untried. Experience at 
once showed that the companies were promising 
more than could be paid. The necessary in 
crease in the rates in those early years was fol 

; and whenever -ossible, by re- 
x at some ages more benefits 


lowed as soon : 
adjustments, givi 
and some less as experience showed to be jus 


tified. 











Moreover, as far back as 1902 the practice was 
begun of makine the policies free of premium 
payments af age 75, while for years has been 
pursuec actice of reinstating policies 


without requiring payment of back dues, in 
cases where people could not pay the money. 
T re undoubted benefits to the policy- 
holder, and should be considered in connection 
with the subject of rates. 


The sweeping assertion that the rates in- 
creased 20 per cent. over the cost of insurance 
years before is, therefore, absolutely unfair 


as a statement of actual conditions. 
Terms and Benefits 


Mis-Statement No. 4: It is asserted 
that before the establishment of Sav- 
ings Bank Insurance, insurance com- 
panies paid nothing in case the insured 
died within three months of the date 
of the policy, only one-quarter if he 
died within six months, and only one- 
half if within a year. 

Correction: This assertion has all the effect 
of mis-statement because it is only part of 
the truth, and the remainder is distorted. 





One of the three great companies at least, 
patente ever since it undertook Industrial 
nsurance, has paid a benefit, no matter how 
soon the selleyhaldier died after issue of the 
policy, and since 1899 this same company (a 
Massachusetts company) has offered to the 
working people of the State a special Indus- 
trial policy, giving full immediate benefit. By 
1894 or 1895 the practice of giving some degree 
of immediate benefit had become universal. 
This all goes to show that the establishment 
of the Savings Bank Insurance System had 
nothing whatever to do with these improve- 
ments in terms and benefits, and shows the 
looseness of the assertion that the companies 
did these things only after the system began. 


Extended Insurance 
Mis-Statement No. 5: It is asserted 
that before Savings Bank Insurance the 
companies would not grant extended in- 
surance; now they grant it. 


Correction: The companies of other States 
were granting Paid-up or Extended Insurance 
in certain classes of their Industrial policies as 
far back as 1891 and the beginning of 1907, in 
both cases before the Savings Bank plan was 
made public. Prior to 1912 Massachusetts com- 
panies were handicapped by the limitations of 
law in this respect. Since 1912 the new law has 
made possible the application of Extended In- 
surance and Paid-up Policies, as well as the 
cash values which Soon always been allowed. 

Savings Bank Insurance, therefore, had noth- 
ing to do with the granting of this feature in 
Industrial Policies, and aside from the practice 
of Massachusetts companies, the situation re- 
mains practically as it was. 


Lapses 


Mis-Statement No. 6: It is alleged 
that since the Savings Bank Insurance 
began the percentage of lapsed insur- 
ance has decreased from 65 per cent. to 
56 per cent. 


Correction: That is a wild assertion. The 
fact is that in 1904, three years before Savings 
Bank Insurance was agitated, the general lapse 
rate of Industrial policies, which had averaged 
about 37 per cent. ten years before, had de- 
creased to an average of 20 per cent. What 
possible influence could the Savings Bank Sys- 
tem have had upon this reduction? The fact is 
that the present percentage of lapses in the 
companies is about on a par with that in the 
Savings Bank System, so far as can be ascer- 
tained. 





Dr. Henry H. Brown and A. B. 
Chalmers have formed a general agency 
in Baltimore under the name of Chal- 
mers & Brown. They will act as gen- 
eral agents of the Penn Mutual. 





PURELY MUTUAL 


Northwestern during 1914. 


Mortality 55.87%. Interest 4.97%. 

















THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GLO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,365,299,749 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 11,613 (out of 43,541 
applicants) applied for $54,587,290 of additional insurance in The 


NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 
AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Income Insurance Before Selecting Your Company ‘Large Dividends ”’ 
Write to 
Corporation Insurance H. F. NORRIS Lew Cest 
Partnership Insurance Superintendent of Agencies Service Pelicy 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHARTERED 1857 


Expense 10.53%. 




















MEDICAL EXAMINATION 





Applicant for Insurance Can Make Him- 
self a Better Risk—Watch Habits 
Closely 


The physical examination of an ap- 
plicant does not in my opinion fully 
cover your obligation to either client or 
company, says John L. Davis, of the 
Amicable Life. 

A small part of humanity can be 
ranked as 100 per cent. perfect; nearly 
everybody has some pathological condi- 
tion possibly more or less trivial, but 
enough to keep him from being a 100 
per cent. man. 

Many of these conditions are readily 
removable and indeed preventable if 
the applicant’s attention is drawn to 
them. 

Your investigation of even a first 
class risk will show where a word from 
you at the right time may improve per- 
sonal hygiene, diet, method of eating, 
habits or exercise; environment of of 
fice or home, occupation or various 
other factors affecting the health of 
mankind. 

There may be for instance some an- 
noying defect in vision which glasses 
will cure; the teeth may demand a den- 
tist’s care to prevent serious disease 
The tongue, skin or other features may 
indicate imperfect digestion; note these 
things and advise the man what to do; 
the dangers of alcohol you cannot too 
strongly emhasize. 

Applicant’s daily work aemands your 
attention and suggestions as to special 
hazard or danger of machinery, dust, 
close confinement, poor ventilation, etc 





GILDER POLICIES 

While there has been no big rush for 
policies under the Gilder Weekly In 
come plan there has yet been stimu- 
lated a considerable interest and nu 
merous applications have been sought 
The Gilder Policy Association is sat- 
isfied with the progress made to date 
Many newspapers’ and periodicals 
throughout the country have been com- 
plimentary in commenting upon the 
plan. The association reports that a 
number of leading manufacturers have 
given their earnest co-operation in call- 
ing the attention of their employes to 
the policy. 





THIS ONE WON THE LAUGHING CUP 

I had settled a claim of five thousand 
dollars with a good looking widow. She 
happened to be a personal friend of 
ours, and later when we called at her 
home she showed us a dozen beautiful 
pairs of silk stockings at eight dollars 
the pair which she had bought out of 
the proceeds of the policy. 

When I remonstrated with her for her 
extravagance, she tossed her head and 
said: 

“Well, whichever way the wind 
blows, I’ll have something to show in 
my husband’s memory.”—Jules Girardin, 
in the Bankers Life Bulletin. 





PASSING OF FRATERNALS 
It is interesting to note the slow but 
sure disappearance of assessment in- 
surance companies in Iowa. When the 
Merchants Life of Burlington was or- 
ganized forty-one assessment companies 
were doing business in Iowa. The 
passing of the Merchants Life marks 
the end of the entire forty-one. These 
companies at one time had millions of 
assets and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of insurance in force. They were 
ali right in theory but in practice they 
failed and the laws of Iowa, as well as 
those of many other States, now pro- 
hibit the organization of life insurance 

companies on the assessment plan. 





BIG PROFIT MAKERS 

It has ‘been well said that all legiti- 
mate big profits come in one of three 
ways, namely: 

1. By doing something better than 
the other fellow does it. 

2. By doing something 
other fellow does it. 

3. By doing something the other fel- 
low does not like to do. 

—Illinois Life. 
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ELECT CARLTON PRESIDENT 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE CHANGES 








Remarkable Career of Head of Texas 
Company—Nearly $2,000,000 Gross 
Assets 





O. S. Carlton was elected president 
of the Great Southern Life at the an- 
nual meeting of the Company in Hous- 
ton on Tuesday, succeeding J. S. Rice. 

Mr. Carlton’s career in life insurance 
has been meteoric. Like John D. Rocke- 
feller he began his career in a grocery 
store in a small community. There he 
was found by a life insurance man who 
induced him to forsake the selling of 
flour and groceries to sell insurance. 
It quickly turned out that he had every 
quality needed for success in life insur- 
ance, and before long he was a large 
producer for the New York Life. 

Organized the Great Southern 

Mr. Carlton conceived the idea of or- 
ganizing the Great Southern Life with 
the aim of making it “The Big Texas 
Company.” While he quickly built up 
a large and successful agency force he 
did not lose sight of the importance of 
safeguarding every interest of the poli- 
cyholders. Thus he won the esteem and 
respect of the people of Texas and at 
the same time accomplished great re- 
sults. From the start he has been the 
guiding force of the Company, the re- 
tiring president, J. S. Rice, being a 
banker. 

One reason for Mr. Carlton’s success, 
in addition to his own dynamic energy, 
has been his ability to find men to fill 
executive positions with skill. Dr. J. 
H. Florence, medica] director, is recog- 
nized as one of the leading medical 
lights of the State. Charles Boedecker, 
who is now active vice-president, has 
been secretary of the Company for 
more than a year. He was formerly 
with another Texas company, and has 
a splendid reputation among life men. 
Other officers elected are as follows: 
C. G. Pillot, vice-president; E. P. Wil- 
mot, vice-president; L. A. Carlton, vice- 
president and general attorney; Carl T. 
Prime, secretary; J. T. Scott, treasurer; 
Dr. R. W. Knox, associate medical di- 
rector; J. C. Cameron, actuary. 

Has $32,000,000 in Force 

The Great Southern Life has more 
than $32,000,000 insurance in force, 
showing a gain of $8,000,000 in 1914. Its 
gross assets are nearly $2,000,000. Its 
policyholders include many of the lead- 
ing men in the State. 

In retiring, President Rice said: “I 
desire to urge the election of Mr. Carl- 
ton as president, for to his efforts and 
good judgment more than to anything 
else belongs the credit for the wonder- 
ful building of the Company and its ad- 
mitted success. I intend to do all in my 
power to help him. He richly deserves 
the promotion and should have it by all 
means.” 





NAME NEW PRESIDENT 





Julius Krakauer Heads Two Repub’‘ics 
Life—Directors Reduced from 
Thirty-Seven to Fifteen 





At the annual meeting of The Two 
Republics Life Insurance Company, of 
E] Paso, Tex., Julius Krakauer was 
elected president; Dr. S. T. Turner, 
Senator W. W. Turney and Dr. B. M. 
Worsham, vice-presidents; and the lat- 
ter was also continued as Medical Di- 
rector of the Company. W. L. Tooley, 
who is active vice-president of the First 
Mortgage Co., El Paso, was elected 
treasurer; and Louis St. J. Thomas 
was re-elected secretary. 

The number of directors was reduced 
from thirty-seven to fifteen, and the 
following were made directors for the 
ensuing year: J. E. Anderson, W. S. 
Clayton, A. Schwartz, H. P. Jackson, 
Robert Krakauer, Walter Kohlber, 
Julius A, Krakauer, H. Seggerman, D. 
P. Stewart, L. St. J. Thomas, S. T. Tur- 
ner, W. L. Tooley, W. W. Turney, G. 
Zork and B. M. Worsham. 

The Two Republics made an increase 


in bona fide paid-for business of a lit- 
tle more than $1,000,000. Its non-ad- 
mitted assets increased about $20,000. 
While the Company used some of its 
‘surplus it is satisfied that it has plenty 
left to last until the Company becomes 
dividend paying. The Company has 
secured its regular quota of business 
so far this year, and there is no reason 
why 1915 should not be a good year for 
The Two Republics. 


ANOTHER SOUTHLAND COUP 


Re-Insures San Antonio Life—Insurance 
in Force of More Than 
$25,000,000 





The Southland Life, of Dallas, which 
since the first of the year has absorbed 
the Sam Houston and the San Antonio 
Life, has scored another coup, this time 
re-insuring the San Antonio Life, of 
San Antonio. The combined assets of 
the Southland Life now amount to more 
than $2,000,000, with insurance in force 
of over $25,000,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Com- 
pany the following officers were elected: 

Jas. A. Stephenson, president; Harry 
L. Seay, vice-president and treasurer; 
L. Linzmeyer, vice-president and actu- 
ary; A. S. Doerr, vice-president; W. W. 
Collier, vice-president; J. W. Hurst, 
secretary; P. N. Thevenet, assistant 
secretary; Dr. Jno. S. Turner, medical 
director; Dr. W. A. Boyce, associate 
medical director. 


LOW MORTALITY 





Northwestern Mutual Life Discusses 
Its Relation to the Cost 
of Insurance 





The annual publication of the Gain 
& Loss Exhibit during recent years has 
brought to general attention the fact 
that the principal life insurance com- 
panies are able to transact business at 
an average mortality cost of only about 
70 per cent. of the rates provided for 
by the tables on which their premiums 
are based, says the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life. A few companies secure 
averages much less than this, either 
by especial care and skill in the selec- 
tion of risks, a relatively large volume 
of new business, or because of a large 
proportion of endowment insurance in 
ferce. 

The suggestion occasionally appears 
that, since actual experience appears to 
be considerably below the standard 
used in computing premiums and re- 
serves, a new table should be construct- 
cd on this experience; it being assumed 
that such a table could be used to de- 
termine premiums and reserves and 
that its use would lower the cost of 
life insurance. Those who make this 
suggestion generally overlook that the 
lew percentages of mortality obtained 
in practice are mainly the result of 
the very low initial death rate on a 
large volume of recently selected risks. 
Such margins are, therefore, a conse- 
quence of the large and carefully se- 
lected additions to the membership and 
are an offset to the expense of securing 
same. Consequently the use of a table 
reflecting the low mortality indicated 
by the Gain & Loss Exhibit would 
place the life companies in the pre- 
dicament of the old assessment orders. 
They would be forced to find new blood 
in order to maintain themselves, where- 
as under the tables now in use they 
are wholly independent of new business 
and only seek it because it pays to 
do so. 

Of course decreasing mortality will, 
other things being equal, result in low- 
ering the cost of insurance. The 
simple, direct method of buying insur- 
ance at lowest cost is by insuring in a 
mutual company at participating rates, 
safe and sound under all conditions, 
under the agreement to return to the 
policyholder such margins of mortality 
and other savings as are found to arise 
from the company’s transactions. 





Occasionally we have an opening. 


Surplus (Mass. Standard).... 
INSURANCE IN FORCE ..... 


Substantial gains made in all departments. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co 


creepers i EP can 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1844 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 
January 1, 1915 
rere $46,516,911.00 


43,315,986.56 





3,200,924.66 


ree T re $179,895,636.00 


New policy contract, embodying every up-to-date feature. 
Increased dividend scale in which all policies share. 


EDGAR C. FOWLER 


Superintendent of Agencies. 








Organized 1850 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Purely Mutual 


JOS. A. DE BOER, President 


The National Life possesses an unexcelled asset and insurance composition. Its 
service to policyholders is scientific, prompt and complete, based absolutely upon a 
mutual and equitable practice. Its low mortality, high interest earnings and economy 
of management insure low net costs. Its liberal policies and practice commend it to 
field men as a guaranteed salesmanship proposition upon which they can readily and 
securely build. The sixty-fifth annual report, demonstrating these claims, will be sent 
to any solicitor, agent or manager on request. 

A. H. Gseller, General Manager, 149 Broadway, New York City 

M. H. Mullenneaux, Manager, Albany Trust Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 
Day L. Anderson, General Manager, Ellicot t Square, Buffalo, N. Y 
Bruce S. Johnson, General Agent, 1134 Gra e | } hester, N. Y 
Lewis N. Crane, General Manager, t m Bldg., Syracuse, N. ( 





DENTAL CLINIC 
Latest Activity of the Metropolitan Life 
—Two Yearly Examinations 
for Employes 
The latest activity of the Metropolitan 
Life is the establishment of a dental 
clinic, which will give to the four thou- 
sand odd employes of the Company at 
the home office building free examina- 
tion and care of the teeth. Each em- 
ploye will have his or her teeth ex- 
amined by the Company twice a year 


UP-STATE MEN TO LUNCH HERE 

Managers of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
in Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester, Elmira, 
Troy and Albany will attend a luncheon 
conference to be given by Frederick 
A. Wallis, New York manager of the 


Fidelity Mutual Life, at Mr. Wallis’ 


offices in the Trinity Building. 





S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 


District Manager 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
43 Bible House New York City 
AGENTS WANTED 











GOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic 
men capable of producing paid-for Insur- 
ance in satisfactory volume. 


Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 

Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, 


Superintendent of Agencies, 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 








Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘ol/dest company in America 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Introducing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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BRITISH COMPANIES SAY 
TOO EARLY FOR WAR DATA 


ADVANCE SHOWN IN LAPSES 
Industrial Companies Have Considerable 
Increase in Claims—Statements 
by the Companies 
The Eastern Underwriter asked a 
number of the leading life insurance 
companies of the United Kingdom for 
some facts about their experience in 
mortality and lapse since the war be- 
gan last summer. The following re- 

plies have been received: 

Standard Life Assurance Company, 
Edinburgh: We should be in a better 
position to make an estimate of the 
influence of the war on business at 
some later date, but we may say that 
we do not anticipate an excessive num- 
ber of lapses on account of the war as 
there seems a general desire among 
people already insured to remain cov- 
ered by insurance; also, the percentage 
of deaths up to the present has not 
been in excess of what we anticipated. 

Star Insurance Society, London: Al- 
though we are naturally watching the 
effect of the war upon our business 
closely and in due course shall be in 
a position to measure its effect in vari- 
ous directions it is in my view too early 
for us to be able to publish any statis- 
tics which would be of any use or in- 
deed to express any useful opinion on 
the subject. 

Royal Exchange Assurance, London: 
It is too early for us to express an 
opinion on the effect of the war on 
life policyholders. We, therefore, re- 
gret that we are unable to give you 
the information you desire, 

Norwich Union Life Insurance Society, 
Norwich: We have at no time made 
any special appeal to the professional 
soldier, with the result that our experi- 
ence has up to date proved a very limit- 
ed one, and we have not yet had a 
fuli opportunity of judging as to the 
bearing on lapses, etc. As a fact the 
number of war claims we have yet had 
to deal with has been less than we could 
have anticipated, looking to the fight- 
ing conditions daily disclosed in the 
newspapers, but of course, that ele- 
ment of relative good luck may not 
continue, and it is not one to which we 
should care at this stage to lay claim 
in print! 

Scottish Union National, Edinburgh: 
Any information which we might sup- 
ply you with at the present time could 
only be misleading, as so long as the 
war continues we are experiencing and 
are likely to experience substantial war 
losses, and until the conclusion of the 
war and until we know our ultimate lia- 
bility in respect thereof, any statistics 
would obviously be misleading. 

Caledonian Insurance Company, Edin- 
burgh: Figures relating to the mor- 
tality and lapse experience of this office 
in consequence of the war would only 
be misleading at this stage, as a suffi- 
ciently long period has not yet elapsed 
to enable us to form a proper estimate 
of the effects of the war upon our ex- 
isting business. 

General Accident Fire & Life Assur- 
ance Corporation, Perth: We are not 
in a position to give you reliable infor- 
mation to any great extent regarding 
the effect of the war on life assurance 
business in this country. 

The war undoubtedly having the 
effect of making new business much 
more difficult to get and it is tending 
to increase the number of lapses for 
the time being, but neither of these 
contingencies has yet become as fro- 
nounced as when the war first broke 
out was expected would be the case. 

As regards claims we have in this 
Corporation experienced no increase on 
account of the war, this being to a con- 
siderable extent due to the fact that 
our life department was established 
much more recently than in the case 
of most of the companies working in 
this country, and consequently, we have 
not so great a volume of business on 
our books as many others have. Some 


companies, we understand, have experi- 
enced a distinct increase in claims, es- 
pecially those transacting industrial. 

We may say that it will not be until 
some time after the war has ended 
that details of its effect on the life 
assurance compantes will be capable 
of analysis. 

Clerical, Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society, London: We now 
have, in common with other life offices, 
to face some falling off in new business, 
some extra death claims consequent 
upon the war and a considerable shrink- 
age in the value of securities; but what 
is of the greatest importance, our in- 
terest income should not suffer—-and 
even now, amidst a great war, our in- 
terest seems safe all round. In two or 
three cases the Moratorium has caused 
a delay in payment, but there is only 
£200 overdue for rent and interest, and 
at present we have no reason to be- 
lieve that there will be a single de- 
fault. Our investments have always 
been made under experienced guidance 
and with the greatest care; indeed, al- 
most with the care of trustees, as our 
printed list will show. Safety was al- 
ways with us a primary consideration, 
I believe this feature has brought us 
many new friends and much new busi- 
ness. 

We need scarcely say that we cheer- 
fully asserted to 29 of our own staff 
volunteering for the territorials. We 
shall for the present pay their salaries 
in full and keep their posts open for 
their return. At our annual general 
meeting in November the chairman said 
that we had admitted claims due to the 
war to the extent of £12,000, but the 
total claims from all sources from June 
30 were actually less than during the 
corresponding period of last year. All 
holders of policies issued up to August 
4 could go wherever they pleased with- 
out paying a single penny as extra pre- 
miums. Civilians, therefore, who joined 
the army could go wherever lLhey 
pleased, if their policies had been is- 
sued before the war. 

Refuge Assurance Company, Man- 
chester: We have to inform you that 
up to February 27, this Company has 
paid 1,326 claims, aggregating £18,520 
10s. 5d. on lives which have died as a 
result of naval or military operations 
in the European war. 

Abstainers & General Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., Birmingham: It is rather 
too early for us to make any statement 
with respect to our Company as to per- 
centage of deaths among soldier poli- 
cyholders. By far the greatest number 
of our policyholders who are in thé 
army belong to the new army raised 
for three years or the duration of the 
war, if less, and these have only in a 
few instances yet proceeded to the seat 
of warlike operations. From the late 
Spring onward we shall probably be in 
a position to ascertain what the effect 
of war has been in the direction you 
make inquiry. 

Legal and General Life Assurance 
Office, London: I am afraid it is impos- 
sible to form any opinion at the mo- 
ment regarding war risk mortality. 
There is, of course, a heavy mortality, 
but we do not know the numbers ex- 
posed to risk, and we cannot, there- 
fore, say what percentage of losses 
bear to the numbers engaged. 

So far as our own experience goes 
the war has not produced a large 
amount of lapses. The surrenders have 
been somewhat less than last year, but 
I am afraid it is quite too early to form 
any opinion of what the effect of the 
war will be. 

Phoenix Assurance Company, Lon- 
don: I am afraid that we have no par- 
ticulars as to the effect of the war on 
lapses, percentage of deaths among 
soldier policyholders which we could 
send you. We have no tabulated in- 


formation of this nature. 

Royal Exchange Assrance, London: 
It is too early for me to express an 
opinion on the effect of the war on life 
policyholders. We, therefore, regret 
that we are unable to give you the in- 
formation you desire. 


CHANGE HOME OFFICE 





Farmers National Life Moves Its Head- 
quarters From Chicago to : 
Huntington, Ind. 


The location of the home office of the 
Farmers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America has been changed to 
Huntington, Indiana. One reason for 
this change is that the present secre- 
tary of the Company is Mr. B. F. Bili- 
ter, who for the past twenty years has 
edited and published the Farmers 
Guide, one of the eight or ten leading 
farm papers of the United States, and 
located at Huntington. Also, Mr. E. M. 
Wasmuth, treasurer of the Company, 
who lives at Roanoke, near Hunting- 
ton, expects to move to Huntington at 
an early date. He is president of the 
Wasmuth-Endicott Mfg. Co. at An- 
drews, Indiana, and is president of one 
bank and director of other banks. He 
is also the owner of a large hardware 
business. 

The executive offices of the Farmers 
National Life Insurance Company of 
America will remain in the building re- 
cently purchased by that Company in 
Chicago. 

NEW LIMITS 

The Equitable Life of Iowa has put 
into effect new limits for continuous 
monthly income policies and reversion- 
ary annuities. Hereafter applications 
will be accepted for a monthly income 
of $100 at ages from 20 to 60, regard- 
less of the age of the beneficiary. 

Supervisor Heublein, of the Chicago 
department of the Reliance Life, offered 
a fine traveling bag to the agent writ- 
ing and paying for the largest number 
of applications between January 1 and 
February 15. Considerable enthusiasm 
was aroused and some excellent results 
accomplished. The contest resulted in 
a tie between E. R. Isaac, B. H. Bade- 
noch and J. H. Luken. The winner wil] 
be determined by new business pro- 
duced in March. 


HOW ABOUT THE 
NEW YEAR? 


Will you make it a better one than 
last? Good openings for aggressive 
men, either as personal producers 
or agency organizers. 


Write and See If We Can 
Get Together 


Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust Company 


Home Office 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, 
Director of Agencies 





Ww. C. BALDWIN, 
President 








You Wish To Be Paid Well 





THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible se- 
curity, with a safe, equitable con- 
tract. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets, Dec. 31, 


La, ee ae $70,163,011.03 
Liabilities ........ 65,159,426.58 
coe ye EE EOE $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 

D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 

J. A. BARBEY, Secretary 

WILLIAM F. DAVIS, Asst. Secretary 
FRANK T. PARTRIDGE, Asst. Secretary 
MORRIS P. CAPEN, Asst. Secretary 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











The “‘Home Life’’ 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 
is now 


$120,893,433 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 


Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 








Several pi of t terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











1865 --- Fifty Years Old --- 1915 








Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 


still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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WILL NOT TALK DIVIDENDS 


ATTITUDE OF MET. AGENTS 





Haley Fiske Says That Metropolitan 
Wil! Have Billion Assets in 
a Decade 


In a speech made to representatives 
of the Metropolitan Life recently Vice- 
President Haley Fiske made the state- 
ment that at its present rate of growth 
the Metropolitan will have assets of a 
billion of dollars inside of ten years. 
Mr. Fiske talked with his usual frank- 
ness and force about reasons for mu- 
tualization. He also discussed future 


dividends, handling the subject with 
gloves. 
Mr. Fiske told how stockholders of 


the Metropolitan had regarded their 
stockholdings as a trust and had re- 
fused high offers for the stock, saying: 
“We are not going to permit our Com- 
pany which we and our fathers have 
organized to be exploited by Wall 
Street. We will not sell except under 
conditions which make it unwise for 
purchasers to buy. 


Mr. Fiske’s Speech 


‘Gentlemen,” said Mr. Fiske, “a 
generation or two hence, when those 
who love the Company have passed 
away, what can we say about the temp- 


tations that would be placed before 
their heirs. 

“And what is that temptation? You 
say, why is a stock that is limited to 
seven per cent. dividends a tempting 
stock to buy? It is worth only 175 
on a four per cent. basis. But the presi- 


dent has told you to-day that our assets 


are $500,000,000. He might also have 
told you that ten years from now, with 
things going on as they do now, that 


they will be one billion dollars. And I 
ask you if the holding of the control of 
the stock of a company that handles 
one billion dollars assets, is not a big 
thing—a thing for which men would 
pay large sums? It boils down to this, 
that in America, in Canada and in Eng- 
land, there are groups of men who have 
been willing to pay extravagant prices 
for this stock in order to control the 
$500,000,000 of assets. They said to 
the officers, in effect: ‘You can run 
the insurance business, we'll run the 


assets.’ 
Alternative Plans 

“We could not view the future with- 
out dismay, a future with a body of 
stockholders without this loyal tradition 
of the Company. The temptation to 
get close to the billion dollars is too 
much for the ordinary man. 

“There was an alternative of two 
things to do, and both were considered. 
One was to put this stock into the 
treasury of some _ public institution. 
There are objections to that. In the 
first place, we know now who control 
the public institutions and foundations, 
but do we know who will control them 
a generation hence? There was a seri- 
ous objection to placing the stock of 
the Company in a public foundation, 
no matter how great or how well man- 
aged now, because you cannot see now 
whether the possession of great wealth 


in these foundations will be well 
handled. What is the reason why 
Rockefeller could not get a Federal 


charter for the Rockefeller Foundation? 
The Congressmen say they do not want 
that power put in the hands of a few 
trustees—they do not want three or 
four hundreds of millions put in the 
control of any body of men however 
reputable. Now, that is a proper jeal- 
ousy on their part. Congress is not 
altogether to be blamed for refusing 
Mr. Rockefeller a charter for his Foun- 
dation. You can see now in the daily 
papers what public prejudice in that 
field already amounts to. No one can 
view without a fluttering of the heart 
the tremendous amount of good being 
done to-day by the Carnegie Foundation, 
the Rockefeller Foundation for research 
and medical work and the Sage Founda- 
tion for working people. No one can 


look at those Foundations and say that 
there are not generous people in the 





hes we 


world. And yet those Foundations are 

under investigation to-day. 
No Large Dividends 

“The second plan considered was 
mutualization. Mutualization to-day is 
less dangerous than it formerly was. 
In the first place the accumulations of 
life insurance. companies are x2ow 
limited. The contingency reserve sec- 
tions of the Armstrong Law are con- 
servative to the very extreme. For 
instance, it will prevent the Metro- 
politan Life, as it now prevents the 
Mutual and the New York Life and the 
Equitable Life from holding an undis- 
tributed contingency reserve of more 
than five per cent. of the reserve lia- 
bility. It does not require that the 
Company shall cut it down to five per 
cent. in one year, but not one dollar 
can be added to it until the maximum 
is reached. I say this because there 
seemed to be an idea that we must cut 
down the surplus at once to the five 
per cent. by some distribution. In the 
newspapers it was said that, when the 
Company was mutualized, there would 
be a big melon to cut. It is said that 
some of our agents believed that news- 
paper story, and used the statement as 
an argument for people to get policies 
before the first of January. 

Now, you must he c: -eful 
take from the ayers. 
are innocent. Vv. Lad a 
thought if any —— got in 
New Year he would get in on the melon! 
Now, this was annoying, but I suppose the 
origin of the talk was that statute limiting 
surplus to five per cent. of the reserve, 
the agents believed we would have to 
tribute — down to that point. T 
not so. cannot add anything, but we 
do not have to distribute, and we are 
going to distribute anything. 
to speak on the subject of 
reason for our system of non-participating 
policies in the past was that participating 
policies are a temptation to agents to promise 


what 
some 
agents who 
before the 


about you 


men 


dividends. 


extravagant dividends. That is not a_ theo 
retical objection. It is the history of par 
ticipating insurance. The most scandalous 
page in the history of life insurance business 
in this country has been the promises made 
as to future dividends on the old tontine and 
semi-tontine policies The great prejudice 


which was the origin of the Armstrong investi 
gation was the feeling on the part of the 
policyholders that they were being cheated, 
that they were being robbed; that they were 
led to take insurance under false premises. 
That was our fundamental objection to active 
prospecting in participating life insurance 
now at this late day, after a quarter 
century of fair dealing, where a man 
what he had to pay and what he would 
receive, with no alluring promises—are we, 
after that proud history of a quarter of a 
century to get down into the mire with these 
other companies? 


Prevent Misrepresentation 
You 


of a 
knew 


You can prevent that. alone. I cannot 


prevent it. 


It must be done by a rigid, constant, un 


flagging watchfulness on the part of you men 
over your agents. And there is a reason you 
can give them. You can explain to the dull 
est agent that the net premium being the 
same, the gross premium depends on the load 
ing; if the premium is low and _ expenses 
use up the loading, there is nothing — for 
dividends. fou can say: Mr. Agen how 
can this Company declare large Fividends? 
The policyholders receive their dividends in 
advance when they get low premium policies 
If we increase premiums for the purpose of 
paying dividends, we shall be in the same 
position as these other companies. 

Now, gentlemen, we shall not increase pre 
miums above what are needed to carry on our 
business without calculating on dividends. 
We never shall make a premium for the 
purpose of declaring dividends. (prolonged 
applause.) We shall stand on the old plat 


form of 1891. The old Creed is still our Creed. 
Don’t be deluded into promising dividends. 
Don’t expect dividends. Don’t promise divi 
dends. Don’t tell the policyholder or appli 
cant about dividends. 


Industrial Bonuses not to be Increased 


Take the Industrial department: We 
can declare more dividends than we are pay 
ing in bonuses. 1e reason for that is that 
we are spending all we get! You cannot de 
clare more dividends than you have money in 
the treasury to pay; and for years now we 
have been distributing in bonuses more i 
our total savings during those years. 
have decreased our surplus in the lomaeatas 
Department. We cannot promise any more. 
They are more likely to get less than more, 
as the policies are increasing in numbers. It 


never 


would be a wicked thing for your men to lead 
Industrial policyholders to think that under 
mutualization they will get more than they 
have been getting. 


Ordinary Dividends Small 


In the Ordinary Department, future dividends 
that may be declared will be relatively low. 
They won’t compare with the divide nds 
paid by the Mutual and the New York Life, 
and the Union Central and the Northwestern. 
There is no possibility or intention of paying 
so much. We don’t pay them! We won't 
pay them! We can’t pay them! (Laughter and 
applause.) é 
Gentlemen, I beg of you, that after this 
quarter of a century of fair dealing, and hav- 














A NEW HIGH MARK 


That is what we reached in 
disturbance. 

We are optimistic for 1915, believing that business conditions are 
improving steadily, and that the year will be one of wonderful opportunity 
in life insurance, as well as in general business. Our representatives are 
filled with enthusiasm, and with determination to go above the high mark 
of 1914. We believe that they will do it, and shall in every way back up 
their work. 

Occasionally we have a general agency opening for the right man. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Mass. 
Incorporated [85] 


1914—a year of profound business 














ESTABLISHED 1867 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
LARGE ANNUAL DIVIDENDS—LOW NET COST 
Mortality saving has been more than 50% for past ten years 
Fall line of Policies and Annuity Contracts, including these recent New Policies : 


Ordinary Life $5,000 non-participating, Premium at age 35 $100.45 
Term to 65 (convertible) ($1,000) 3 14.73 
Five Year convertible ($1,000) “8 wid. fom 9.29 
Address J. C. CUMMINS, President, DES MOINES, IOWA 








L_____ividends paid in 1914 on Annual Dividend Policies exceeded Death Claims by more than $41,000.00, 











Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 
New policies with modern provisions Attractive literature 


W. D. Wyman, President W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 








the have achieved, so 


ing got reputation we 
that in the length and breadth of this land 
we have no rival, I beg and implore of you 
that you will not permit your men in any 
stress of competition to go canvassing for 
business by representations about dividends. 
The day they do that we shall be in the 
mire. We don’t want to have it so that you 
and I cannot look each other in the face on 
the record of this Company We can do all 
the business the law permits without saying 
a word about dividends. (Loud applause.) 
Influence on Other Companies 


future of 


the 


Gentlemen, in 


my opinion, 





life insurance business in 

be profoundly affected by 

of the Metropolitan Life P 

plause.) f can read the signs aright, this 

Company has performed a tremendous service 

to the life insurance business in this country 

by being mutualized; and the first sign is 

the action of the Union Central. What is 

that company doing? Promising more divi 

dends No. It is cutting dé own the pre GREATEST 
miums And I believe we shall see in the 

future lower premiums offered fer participa- 

ting contracts and less stress laid on divi 

dends If that result be accomplished it will 

be a wonderful reform. ] LLI | OoI1s 


DIVIDEND CARDS 
The Equitable Life of Iowa will here- 


COMPANY 


after send with each policy issued a 
card of approximately the same size 
as the policy when folded, which will 


be ruled so that a record of the divi- 
dends on the policy can be kept in con- 
venient shape. Columns on the card 
will be arranged for dividends and net 
cost or additions as the case might be. 
CHANGE OF AGE 

In asking agents of the New York 
Life to get the date of birth in calling 
upon a man C. H. Langmuir, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., says that one agent in 
his office writes four-fifths of his busi- 
ness on the change of age argument. 

“If that is so with him you can en- 
large your business by adding the same 
methods you already use,” he says 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 








The Guarantee Life Insurance Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


insurance in force over Twenty Millions of dollars. 
Assets over One Million. 
Business received first eight months, 
(average One Million a month). 
We want a capable general 
important open territory. 


1913, over Eight Million 


agent for vacant office. 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 











E. W. Cameron, man- 
ager of the Woman’s 
Department, of the 
Northwestern Nation- 
al Life, of Minne- 
apolis, is one of the most successful 
writers of women in the country. Asked 
how he does it, he said recently: 

While all the fundamental principles 
employed in writing men must also be 
observed in_ successfully soliciting 
women, there are, however, cértain dif- 
ferences both in the object for which 
the insurance is obtained and in the 
methods necessary for selling it. I 
will try to define these differences, and 
trust that it may assist others to see 
the advantage of attempting this field. 
I believe it is underworked, and that 
there are exceptional opportunities for 
the man who will plan carefully and 
systematically a campaign among the 
insurable of self-supporting 
women, 

The business is principally confined 
to the larger towns and cities, as there 
congregate in these centers women who 
are capable of earning a sufficient in- 


How 
Cameron Writes 
Women 


classes 


come to justify their purchase of an 
old line life insurance policy. The 
grade of self-supporting women repre- 


sented by factory hands and domestic 
servants is not acceptable on ordinary 
polic.es, coming under industrial grade, 
nor does their income nor the perman- 
ency of their employment justify an 
agent’s time. The classes among which 
profitable solicitation can be made are 
school teachers, nurses, librarians, the 
higher grade clerks and stenographers, 
secretaries and professional and _busi- 


ness women in general—lawyers, doc- 
tors, merchants, etc. 
The specific principles of soliciting 


which I would emphasize are: 

First, a favorable impression, or, 
preferably, a personal introduction 
through some one who is well and fav- 
orably known to the prospect. A per- 
sonal introduction has far more weight 
in the case of women in the consider- 
ation of a business proposition than 
with men. 

Second, to endeavor to establish at 
once a friendly and active interest in 
the subject of life insurance, and par- 
ticularly in the company you repre- 
sent. The fact that Northwestern Na- 
tional is mutual and the policies par- 
ticipating, that the directors are men 
of the highest personality and stand- 
ing, the fact that a personal interest is 
shcwn in our policyholders, as illus- 
trated by Northwestern National News, 
the Health Service, etc., that the atti- 
tude of our Company is much more 
liberal toward women than that of most 
other old line companies—are all fac- 
tors in giving the interview a friendly 
opening 

Third, to create a desire for a policy 
at the first interview and to close the 


matter, if possible, at once by an im- 
mediate settlement. Women are apt 
to act on impulse, and to regret any 


step thus taken upon reconsideration. I 
close half of my cases on the first 
interview. Make every effort to take 


advantage of the tendency to act 
promptly as soon as the correct im- 
pression is formed, and to overcome 
the danger of the period of reaction by 
obtaining definite and final settlement 
with payment of cash if possible. 
Women do not consider a contract as 
binding as do men, unless they have 
actually invested money in the transac- 
tion. After that, however, they are good 
policyholders and ordinarily continue 
their insurance in force. Women will take 
more time forthe consideration of your 
proposition than will men, and, in fact, 
they appreciate the time and personal 
interest devoted to them. 
A different insistence must be placed 
an insurance contract in dealing 
with the above mentioned class than 
in the case of married men. A ‘woman 
is principally interested in the policy 
as a definite method of saving and a 
provision for her own later years, the 
protection feature being of secondary 
importance. They are therefore more 
interested in the Endowment or the 
Endowment Annuity forms of contract, 
and these are the policies that should 
be talked to them almost exclusively. 
Keep prominently in mind that the in- 
vestment and a compulsory savings ac- 
covnt are the most inviting features, 
and the protection secondary, although 
it can be used effectively as a strong 
supplementary appeal to their affection 
and interest for anyone to whose sup- 
port they contribute. 

A list of women in your community 
who have: already bought life insur- 
ance comprises one of your strongest 
canvassing documents, as it establishes 
their confidence and gives them a con- 
crete precedent for their action. 

I would not suggest that many men 
devote their entire time to this branch, 
but I do believe that any life insurance 
man is neglecting a valuable suggestion 
in not adding a certain volume to his 
production from this source. 


on 


a - « 
Agents should be 
A Story That careful to explain 
Can’t Be Told the terms and con- 
Too Often ditions of a _ policy 
to the policyholder, 


says the Federal Life of Chicago. The 
wise salesman knows the value of a 
satisfied customer and it is by this 
method only that he can hope to build 
up a profitable business. Securing a 
large volume of new business every 
month and not increasing your debit is 
not profitable *o you nor your compa- 
ny. To attain the result desired if is 
of the utmost importance that the pur- 
chaser understand clearly what he is 
buying so that there may be no disap- 
pointments later. Applying this to the 
sale of accident and health insurance 
it is highly desirable that the prospect- 
ive policyholder be fully informed as to 
the terms and conditions of his policy 


and that this be not deferred until the 


settlement of a first claim, which often- 
times not only terminates the policy 
but results in a large lapse ratio from 
policyholders residing in his immediate 
vicinity. The old saying that an ounce 


of prevention is worth a pound of cure 
could be applied in this instance. Of 
course it is often said that the policy- 
holder should carefully read the con- 
tract of insurance at the time of pur- 
chase and fully post himself on its pro- 
visions, but we all know that the in- 
sured seldom reads his policy through 
in the great majority of cases and re- 
lies entirely on the statements of the 
representative who sold him his con- 
tract. If the contract was not sold right 
we are sorry to say it reflects on the 
company more than on the agent who 
was really to blame. Many cases will 
doubtless be recalled by every insur- 
ance man who reads these facts while 
the unfortunate effects of this laxity 
in selling method are felt by the com- 
pany, the agent and the’ insured. It 
must be remembered that the brunt 
of the trouble must be borne by the 
claim department. As seen from the 
view point of the claim department the 
conditions referred to are such that 
steps should be taken for an immediate 
remedy and all representatives of this 
company are earnestly urged to co- 
operate in relieving this distressing 
condition. We feel that you can assist 
the claim department materially by fol- 
lowing these suggestions and at the 


same time maintain satisfied policy- 
holders and thereby increase your 
debit materially. 
* * * 
Heavy policy loans are 
Reason almost entirely the cause 
For of non-renewal of policies 


Heavy Loans which have passed 
through the “temptations 
of the first and second renewals.” A 
heavy loan on a policy makes the policy 
an easy prey for the twister, and also 
the loan interest charge is usually ‘nis- 
understood by the policyholder and 
causes dissatisfaction, says the Missouri 
State Life Bulletin. Even though the 
policyholder carries out his policy with 
out being twisted and willingly pays the 
loan interest, still the loan is an evil, 
because usually it is not paid until the 
policyholder’s death, when there is the 
greatest need of funds. 

No one is in a position to do more 
to discourage the unnecessary borrow- 
ing on policies than the agent. Where- 
ever possible, the agent should urge 
the policyholder not to incumber his 
policy with a loan, but to obtain any 
necessary temporary assistance hat 
may be needed from outside souices, 
such as the bank which handles the 
policyholder’s account. If the only 
source left for obtaining a loan is the 
policy, then just as small a loan as 
will cover the policyholder’s needs 
should be applied for. 

When a policyholder allows a loan 
to remain outstanding against his policy 
for a considerable length of time, the 
agent, when the opportunity presents 
itself, should urge the repayment of the 
loan, remembering that the Company 
accepts repayment of leans in small 
partial payments, If agents would per- 
sistently try to do away with the policy 
loan evil, they would be doing a great 
service to both the policyholder and 
the beneficiary, by assisting them in 
obtaining the best results from their 
policy, to themselves by protecting the 
renewal of their business, and to the 
Company which means the policyholder, 
the agent, and everybody else interest- 
ed in the Company’s welfare and growth 
by assisting in reducing the lapse ratio. 


COMPANIES DO NOT PROTEST 


AGAINST PUBLIC AGENTS’ LIST 
Attitude of New York Department—will 
Publish Fewer Annual Reports— 

Its Appropriation Cut 


There is every possibility there will 
be appointed by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of New York a list of agents. As 
is known the Department prints a brok- 
erage list, but for years has refused 
to issue pampblets containing agents’ 
appointments. The Department was 
against this practice because it feared 
that such a publication would encour- 
age twisting of agents. 

No Money, Says Department 

Some time ago the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York appealed to 
Superintendent Hasbrouck, saying that 
such a list should be printed so that 
the association could investigate the 
names, if necessary, and help weed out 
undesirable agents. Lawrence Priddy, 
Julian S. Myrick, and other members 
of the association were finally informed 
by Judge Hasbrouck that the Depart- 
ment did not have enough money to 
pay for the printing of the lists and 
would have less money in the future 
because the legislature has cut down 
its appropriation $106,000. 

The association men called the atten- 
tion of the Department to the fact that 
four thousand insurance reports were 
printed every year in Albany and a 
couple of thousands of them were tossed 
away, such a large number being un- 
necessary. 

As a result there was introduced in 
the legislature a bill cutting down the 


number of reports printed from four 
thousand to two thousand. The money 
saved can be used and probably will 


be used for printing the agency list. 

An interesting feature in the agita- 
tion is the fact that the large life 
insurance companies have not made 
any protest ito the Department against 
the publication of the lists, despite the 
fact that such a protest was expected 


by some of the agents. 


$3,000,000 IN WELFARE WORK 


Estimate of Amount Spent in 1913 by 
the Life Insurance Companies 
in This Country 

Life insurance companies are pri 
marily organized for profit to their 
stockholders, and, while not charitable 
or philanthropic in the strictest sense, 
are to-day expending money for the 
conservation of health and extension 
of the lives of their policyholders, said 
Dr. J. H. Florence, medical director of 
the Great Southern Life, of Houston, 
Tex. Some companies mail pamphlets 
monthly on health and hygiene, others 
employ physicians and nurses to visit 
each policyholder, and a few have 
sanatoria for the treatment and care of 
them when they are overtaken by sick- 
ness. It is estimated that $3,v00,000 
was spent in 1913 by insurance compa- 
nies and fraternal orders for this pur- 
pose. This estimate included educa- 
tional literature, physicians’ services, 
nurses and sanatoria, all to the end that 
the policyholder may remain in good 
health and, should he get sick, lend aid 
to him, so that by extending his life 
more profit may be realized by the cor- 
poration carrying a policy on his life. 








amount of ability you can 


individuality at its full value. 











Solicitors are like gizzards, no good without grit. 


How many times 


ility obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance C 
mean the realization of all your dreams. 





! have you promised yourself to cut loose from your present environ- 
ment and connect with some young company where you can find a future worth considering? When you climb to the top of the rut 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you lack grit to make the first step, don’t you? Ambition is the main- 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. ; 
have ambition enough to desire 


or Grit is the key with which you can do the winding. If you 
a better position, and grit enough to go after it, you can spend the winter months in a country where 
the sun shines every day; where the roses bloom perpetually ; where frosts are few and a freeze almost unknown. 
good position in a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as a million each last 


year ; where a competitor does not lurk 
behind every bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not “hard times.” { 


If you have the grit to make a change and a reasonable 
ompany, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 
_ That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the capitalization of your 
The president of this Company is W. T. Orawrorp; Vice-President and 
Lioyn, M. D.; Superintendent of Agencies, W. M. Linpsey, all of Shreveport, La. 


You can secure a 





General Manager, Tuomas P. 
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BRAINS BACK OF DOLLAR 





What Happens to Successful Man’s 
Estate When His Earning Power 
is Gone 





E. W. Fish, a district agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in Water- 
iown, N. Y., recently met a man who 
said that on a capital of $10,000 a year 
he was turning his money four times a 
year at a net profit of about 20 per 
cent. He did not see therefore, why 
he should be interested in additional 
jusurance. In answering this statement 
Mr, Fish made the following argument: 

“I am going to ask you to calculate 
the money value of your life to your 
tamily on the basis of what you are 
producing. 

“In doing this I want you to remem- 
ber, that a dollar without brains back of 
t will only earn 4 to 6 cents a year, at 
the best. All a dollar earns, over and 
above a common rate of interest, is the 
lirect result of the personality and 
business ability of the man back of the 
jollar. 

“This being so, the money value of a 
man’s life increases in the same pro- 
portion as his production increases. 

“To illustrate: Suppose a man dies 
and leaves as a part of his estate $10,- 
000 in money, and suppose that sum 
safely invested earns 5 per cent.—the 
income therefrom is $500 a year. 

“Now again let us suppose that this 
same man during his lifetime was cap- 
able of turning over, four times during 
the year, a stock of goods worth $10,- 
v0, and suppose every time he turned 
it over he made 20 per cent.—that would 
amount to $8,000 a year, or the same 
as 80 per cent. a year on a dead capital 
of $10,000—or 5 per cent. a year on a 
dead capital of $16,000. 

“I mean by dead capital money with- 
out a life, personality, and business 
ability back of it. 

“I think your sucess in business is 
something remarkable; and I want you 
to appreciate yourself, and know that 
your life has a startling value, based 
upon what you have accomplished by 
reason of your personality and business 
ability.” 


INSURANCE COST IN 1822 








An Interesting Document in The Pru- 
dential’s Exhibit at Panama- 
Pacific Exposition 





One of the most interesting charts be- 
ing exhibited in San Francisco at the 
Pan-American Exposition by The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America 
shows a policy of the Pennsylvania 
Company, issued in 1822. It is a con- 
tract of exceptional historic interest 
signed jointly by the president of the 
company, Mr. R. M. Patterson, and the 
actuary, Mr. Jacob Shoemaker. The 
chart also shows an original applica- 
tion for life insurance, a table of pre- 
mium rates, and the title page of an ad- 
dress from the president and directors, 
together with a copy of a portion of the 
act incorporating the company, under 
date of March 10, 1812. A table of pre- 
mium rates is reproduced below: 


LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM RATES 
(IN 1814) 


Per $100 of insurance 


aa S| = 

S5 ai iad 
' oe «606SfBE 66B8 
S a2 5862 a2 
a On nedh Baa, 
15 . $0.99 $1.25 $2.12 
“peers: 1.50 1.62 2.39 
panne tk 1.68 1:77 2.65 
ecb 1.82 1.92 2.93 
Bs ccs wai 2.00 2.13 3.28 
r* eit 2.23 2.43 3.72 
eases 2.56 2.79 4.29 
50 3.03 3.34 4.99 
irvine 3.57 3.96 5.85 
OD. goods 4.29 4.80 7.00 
65 5.23 6.09 8.62 


LOST SAVINGS 


Americans Are Particularly Susceptible 
to Swindlers—Fake Jobbing Opera- 
tions Were Numerous 


Swindlers arrested by the Federal 
authorities for misuse of the mail dur- 
ing the last five years took from the 
American pubiic $351,000,000. Those 
arrested during 1914 took $68,000,000 of 
this total, an amount in excess of any 
previous year, which seems to indicate 
that the American public is becoming 
less rather than more sophisticated, 
says the Travelers. 

Many stories told during the trial of 
these promoters in the Federal build- 
ing of New York were heartrending. 
Oid people who had lost the savings 
of years, school teachers, old women, 
laborers, small merchants and clerks, 
were led by prospectus promising 
enormous returns to withdraw their 
savings bank deposits to buy stock in 
worthless ventures of all kinds. 

lt should be borne in mind that this 
total, great as it is, is after all only a 
small part of the loot taken from the 
American people by get-rich-quick pro- 
moters and swindlers, for it includes 
enly the spoil of those arrested. In 
many cases it has been impossible for 
the postoffice inspectors to obtain evi- 
dence, in a still greater number the 
activity of the swindlers never comes 
to the authorities, while an even greater 
number of operations are carried on in 
a manner which does not render the 
swindlers liable to any charge. 

The victims as a rule are the people 
who could ieast afford to lose the money 
taken, the accumulated savings of years 
of self-denial. Even the rich however, 
are not exempt, for the victims of so 
called de luxe book swindlers are al- 
most exclusively rich women. 

It is mot however in fake stock job- 
bing operations alone that money is 
lost. Great as these sums are they are 
far less than in what might be called 
legitimate losses. If it is hard to save, 
it is harder still to hold. Old and 
reliable firms decay, concerns which 
start with every prospect of success 
after a few years go into the hands 
of receivers. Every community can 
point to its own list of failed compan- 
ies of every kind. A great variety of 
business diseases are always at work. 
There is in the world of business as in 
the human life a constant mortality. 

If we should add all the losses due 
to these causes the losses suffered from 
illegitimate enterprises by get-rich-quick 
promoters, by dishonest trustees, by 
failures, by incompetency, we should 
reach a total so tremendous as to be 
beyond belief. It might be truly said 
that the losses due from these causes 
are as great as the total amount an- 
nually deposited in savings banks 
throughout the country or paid in pre- 
miums on life insurance. 

Is it any wonder that thoughtful men 
are more and more buying insurance 
annuity policies, or that insurance com- 
panies with their experience of the fate 
of insurance moneys paid to inexperi- 
enced women, are more and more urg- 
ing the use of income policies both as a 
means of saving as well as for conserv- 
ing the proceeds of insurance itself. 





THE BEST INVESTMENT 

William S. Hawk, for years president 
of the Hotel Manhattan, New York, has 
written a personal letter to Darwin P. 
Kingsley, president of the New York 
Life, which is self-explanatory. “If I 
had my life to live over, I would invest 
all of my surplus in your endowment 
policies, and let your company do for 
me, what I could not hope to do my- 
self,” he said. “Security of principal, 
stated loans, if needed, and fair return 
beat almost any investment with the 
uncertainties, I know. 

“In these strenuous days, when it is 
difficult to know what one really has, 
it is a comfort to me to know my life 
insurance is one thing I can know 
about exactly. If I never received a 


dollar in return, I should feel that what 
has been paid in, is safe—as safe as 
anything in this world can be!” 








THE 














METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New Yorts) 


are ~ Of the People 
The Company By the People 
——— For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 


626 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 

$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$161,826.87 per 
Assets. 


day in Increase of 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








OLDEST 


Southern Life 


as cisiadepepenenade ation 
Capital and Surplus...... 
Insurance in Force. 


Assets 
Liabili 


Is Paying its Policyholders over .......... 
GOOD TERRITORY 


ORGANIZED (871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


- LARGEST 
Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 


Payments to Policyholders since Organization, $oeecederesececes 


- STRONGEST 
Company 


1914; 
$8,324.57 
0,670.62 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropclitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Poliey Contracts 


OF THE 










Smal 
INSURANCE COM 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











Life 


Insurance and Texas 





Texas has 


States. 


More than 








home grown population and the best selections frem ether 
They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 


State are uninsured, and several 
quately insured. We want ten or a 
men to tell them about the Southland Life. 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 


more than four million le, made up of 


a hundred thousand suitable subjects in the 
times that num nade- 

dozen more good field 

Address— 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








WHEN A MAN BORROWS 
In discussing policy loans, James L. 
Cannor, cashier of the Philadelphia de- 


partment of the Fidelity Mutual Life, 
brings out an interesting point for 
agents: He said: 

“Take the matter of policy loans. 


Coming and going, we use them as a 
means of developing prospects. When 
a man takes a loan, we suggest cover- 
ing it with term insurance. If a loan 
is repaid or reduced, we take it as an 
indication of prosperity and put an 
agent on the fortunate policyholder’s 
trail. Recently our mail contained a re- 
mittance covering payment of premium, 





interest on loan and repayment of the 
loan itself. Here we had an excess re- 
mittance, because the policyholder, 
having repaid the loan, did not owe the 
interest charge. We procured from the 
financial department a check to insur- 
ed’s order for the amount of this in- 
terest, and handed same, together with 
the policy, receipt, etc., to an agent for 
delivery. The situation here was made 
to order. Any time you hand a man 
money he is not expecting, you put him 
in a receptive frame of mind. Our 
agent wrote this inan’s application for 
$5,000 on the Q. C. plan, delivered 
policy and received check for the full 
premium of $360.” 
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COMMISSIONS ON PENNSYLVANIA 
LIFE BUSINESS 

Life underwriters of New York are 
considerably interested in the move- 
ment under way in Pennsylvania hav- 
ing for its purpose the enactment of 
a law limiting the cost of new business 
along lines somewhat similar to the 
statute for many years in force in this 
State. The surprising feature of the 
matter is that the movement is cham- 
pioned by men in the field rather than 
emanating from legislative sources 
such as was the case in New York fol- 
lowing the Armstrong Committee In- 
vestigation. 

There can be no question but that 
the motive which prompts representa- 
tives of companies doing business in 
the Keystone State which are licensed 
to do business in New York State, and 
hence must qualify under the expense 
limitation as enforced in the Empire 
State, is that of ridding themselves of 
the competition of so-called high com- 
mission companies in their territory. 
Is it not a fact, however, that the com- 
pensation paid by many of the com- 
York 


State is in excess of that paid by quite 


panies doing business in New 
a number of companies not admitted 
to do business there? The fault lies 
in the fact that it is possible to evade 
the requirements of the New York law 
by allowing certain payments for “‘su- 
pervision” and for the “care of old 
When sifted thoroughly it 
stands out prominently that this fund 


business.” 


is simply additional compensation for 
securing new business. 

If the Keystone State is led into 
such a course it would seem the part 
o: wisdom that a measure should be 
drafted that would require companies 
to set forth the net cost to the policy- 
holder as a basis of qualification rather 
than a method which permits of a 
continued policy of evasion 

There is considerable merit in the 
New York 
to more clearly carry out the 


statute, but it could be 
amended 
idea for which it stands, or represents, 


than is the case at the present time. 


GOOD WORK BY DEPARTMENT 

The New York State Insurance De- 
partment is to be. congratulated upon 
the success of its crusade against the 
men who have just been convicted of 


conspiracy by devising a scheme to 


defraud by use of the U. S. mails, in 


connection with the issuance of policies 
in the Home of Delaware, the American 
of Delaware and the Mercantile Fire 
& Marine of Delaware, shortly after 
the charters for these companies were 
obtained late in 1912. 

The connection of Frank W. Anthony, 
Claire W. Anthony and Harry A. Wood- 
cock and Ronald F. Brennen with the 
eleven fake Pennsylvania mutuals, 
whose existences were terminated by 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment in July, 1911, was called to the 
attention of the postoffice inspectors 
as far back as 1911. Early in 1913 
a representative of the New York de- 
partment went to Dover, Del., and ex- 
plained to the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, W. W. McCabe, that the men who 
were responsible for the existence of 
the above mentioned Delaware mutuals 
were the same men who had been 
closely identified with the eleven Penn- 
sylvania mutuals and that these men 
had placed a large amount of business 
with these Pennsylvania mutuals at ex- 
cessive commissions. It was pointed 
out that they were simply taking ad- 
vantage of the lax Delaware laws to 
defraud the public by forming mutual 
companies without the assets as re- 
quired by law, putting in dummy offi 
cers and then, through favorable agency 
contracts, grabbing the larger portion 
of the premiums in commissions (60 
per cent.). The remainder of the pre- 
miums went to the manager, Brennen 
who was in charge of the local office 
of the three companies in Dover, Del., 
who under the name of the Capital 
Fire Underwriters, also had a general 
agency contract with these companies. 


The method of obtaining business by 
these agents was to circularize through- 
out the United States, offering to place 
“difficuit” lines at rates 
to the assured;” in other words, to 
grab all the business they could at any 


“satisfactory 


rate. There was no selection of risks 
attempted. The premiums were inade- 
quate and the commissions paid were 
excessive, about three times the aver- 
age paid by legitimate stock companies. 
Any one of these three factors would 
have been enough to ruin these compa 
nies. There was nothing in the poli 
cies issued to indicate the mutual char- 
acter of the companies 

The New York department sent a 
representative to the chief postoffice in- 
spector at Washington, urging the ii- 
portance of a thorough investigation of 
the methods of the Anthonys, Wood- 
cock, Brennen and other wild-cat in- 
surance agents. A large amount of evi- 
dence was turned over to the postoffice 
inspectors and the New York depart- 
ment was of great assistance to the 
postoffice inspectors in preparing the 
case for the U. S. District Attorney at 
Wilmington. A representative from the 
New York department spent a week 
last June in going over the testimony 
with the U. S. Attorney, and testified 
before the U. S. grand jury in Decem- 
ber, at which time indictments were re- 
turned. At the request of the U. §. 
Attorney the department’s representa- 
tives spent two weeks before the trial 
assisting him in the examination of 
about seventy witnesses brought from 
all parts of the United States, and re- 
mained in attendance during the entire 
course of the trial. 




















The Human Side of Insurance 











EDGAR E. MUELLER 


Edgar E. Mueller, resident manager 
for the F.delity & Casualty Company 
of New York at Buffalo, for all lines 
except accident and health, and to 
whose office 300 agents report, lays 
claim to no hobbies other than work— 
in which pastime he indulges most in- 
tensely. His career with the Fidelity 
& Casualty Company has been one of 
continuous advance. He entered the 
services of the Fidelity & Casualty in 
1898 as a home office special agent in 
the accident and health department. 
He was subsequently transferred to 
Ph:ladelphia, covered the Eastern Penn- 
sylvania field, and was later sent West 
to travel Wisconsin, Northern Michigan 
and Minnesota, from which point he 
was placed in charge of the Buffalo 
office as resident manager in 1905. 

The territory over which Mr. Mueller 
has supervision comprises the entire 
State of New York, except Rochester, 
and five counties adjacent thereto and 
the lower Hudson counties. He main- 
tains three district offices, each under 
the management of able lieutenants. 
One at Troy in charge of S. F. Bagg; 
one at Syracuse in charge of T. M. 
Childs; and one at Utica in charge of 
F. M. Paret. These together with three 
hundred other agents report through 
the Buffalo office. 

The record of this office speaks vol- 
umes for Mr. Mueller’s ability. In 1906 
the premium income was less than $50,- 
000. This grew to over $150,000 in 1913 
and to over $300,000 in 1914. On the 
job, where he is 99-100ths of the time, 
Mr. Mueller is a high-charged live wire. 
At the home office, where he goes semi- 
occasionally for a little recreation, he 
is known by everybody from the presi- 
dent to the office boy and as soon as 
he comes within hailing distance they 
all stop, look and listen while he says 
his few words. Mr. Mueller is a con- 
vincing talker and practical salesman. 
He gets results all the time by prac- 
tising sincerity in dealing with patrons 
and by loyalty to his associates and 
agents. 

* * * 


Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of the 
Aetna Life, has been elected a director 
of the Connecticut River Railroad 
Company. 

* * * 


George B. Speer, of The Prudential 
Insurance Company, will return to New- 
ark on April 1 from a trip which has 
taken him as far as the Coast. Mr. 
Speer is one of the most popular agency 
directors in the country, and is algo an 
unusually clever literary man. 


Johnson & Adams, Southeastern man- 
agers, Continental Casualty Company, 
and Continental Assurance Company, 
who have offices in the Southern build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., have recentty 
appointed Mr. W. D. Cronkhite, resi- 
dent general agent. Mr. Cronkhite will 
have full charge of the large agency 
force already organized in the life de- 
partment of this agency. Mr. Cronk- 
hite is one of Washington’s popular in- 
surance men. He has an attractive 
personality, through which he has won 
a large coterie of friends. He _ will 
push forward the Continental’s inter- 
ests in Washington. He has been asso 
ciated with another old line company 
for about eighteen. months, and he 
assumed charge of his new duties on 
March 1. 


* * * 


John W. Hogan, general agent of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, at Cum 
berland, Wis., a large producer of life 
insurance, is being widely quoted by 
field men of that company. One of his 
favorite sayings is: “If a man gets into 
the habit of declaring holidays for him- 
se.if without regard to the calendar, it 
gets to be easy for him to shift his 
work so that he soon comes to think 
that every day is a holiday.” 

* ” ~ 


D. F. Driscoll, a New York. broker, 
called the meeting of brokers, which 
met at the Belmont yesterday to dis- 
cuss the bill in relation to brokers of 
life insurance companies. Mr. Driscoll) 
has led the fight against the practice of 
life companies delegating to their own 
brokers business on property mort- 
gaged to life companies. 

OF * * 


L. Brackett Bishop, manager of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Chicago, 
was paid a great compliment by the 
Company in devoting most of the 
March number of the “The Radiator,’ 
which it publishes, to Mr. Bishop and 
his agency. This was done because 
the Bishop agency led all the other 
agencies of the Company in production 
of new business in 1914. Mr. Bishop 
has been connected with the Massa 
chusetts Mutual for a quarter of a 
century. Always he has been a student 
of the business and he is a most at 
tractive man to meet. There are no 
large writers in the Chicago agency, 
but eleven men wrote more than 
$100,000 apiece. A picture of Mr. 
Bishop and his staff is given a page 
display in “The Radiator,” and various 
producers in the agency have written 
special articles for this number. 

* * *& 


F. Robertson Jones, of the Work 
men’s Compensation Information Bu 
reau, was in Indianapolis on Friday 
Since then he has been to his Office in 
New York city, to Boston and to Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Jones has been ia most 
of the States since the legislatures con 
vened. Compensation seems to be the 
most interesting question before many 
legislatures. 

* * * 

George R. Brennan, chairman of the 
assembiy committee on insurance, New 
York State, was formerly in the law de 
partment of the Mutual Life, which ac 
counts for the sane viewpoint of in 
surance matters that Mr. Brennan has 
shown on various occasions. 

+ * * 

Eugene La Tourette, one of the best 
known adjusters in New York, and 
Fred Meyers, of Newark, recently 
played golf in South Carolina. Mr 
Meyers returned this week. 

* * . 

A. J. Shropshire, Jr., formerly gen 
eral agent of the Cosmopolitan Life, 
which was absorbed by the Pan-Ameri 
can Life, has been appointed State man 
ager for Georgia for the Pan-American 
Life. 
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Fire Insurance Department 





] 





PREMIUMS IN WASHINGTON 





HOME INSURANCE CO. LEADS 
Northwestern National Second in Pre- 


mium Volume—Royal Third; 
L. & L. & G. Fourth 


The fire insurance premiums and 
losses of companies operating in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1914, follow: 


DOMESTIC COMPANIES. 

















Net Prem. Recd 
(Ret. Prems. and Net 
COMPANY Gross Re-ins. in Cos Losses 
Prems licens XC.) Paid 
Agricultural ...... $3,529 $ 2,783 $ 4,650 
CURE © Keetesccecsree 10,499 9,650 5,301 
Amer. Central .... 15,151 5,918 7,956 
Amer. Druggist 114 sa bene 
Amer., of Newark. 7,901 6,241 
SOON oni adwuseend 35,522 8, 
Buffalo German 3,646 5: 
CamGG®. sadsvisssece 45255 2,607 
Citizens (St. L.) 3,054 2,304 
Commercial Union . 2,717 160 
Common,, N. Y. I 
( mmnecticut 903 
( ontinental 17,003 
( OF TRAM ccscce 1,751 
Equitable (R. I.).. 3,964 700 
Fidelity-Phenix 6,773 7,944 
Fire Association 6,186 3,283 
Fireman’s Fund ... 20,290 4,655 
Firemen’s, N. J. 1,948 1,005 
Franklin Fire «+ 79540 6,730 
German Alliance .. 10,036 990 
Ger. Amer., Md. . 811 359 
Ger. Amer., N. Y. . 37,970 11,603 
Germania .......... 2,274 
irard F. & M. 1,258 
lene Faelle ciccces 4,084 
ybe and Rutgers 5,959 
Granite State «+ 5,019 . 
Hanover 9,289 6,074 
Hartford 18,304 
Home .. 5 
H mboldt _ 
ns. Co., 
Ins. Co. § 4,639 
Mass. F. 4,396 
Mil. Mech. ...icee 316 
ee Ore 27,981 
Nat'l SimieG sses0s 55735 
a, re 1,595 
New Hampshire 39517 
IRATA seeeees 7 
N. B., & M., N. Y 1,045 
North River ...... ae 
N W. National... ; 17,198 
Old I 


Colony 
it 

















OTIeNt = cccvcccccsece 
Pennsylvania ..... 
Phoenix 
Prov. £ 
Peoples ceecee 
I. Ins 1,988 3 

St. Paul F. 1,620 1,364 
Security 45737 2,748 
Springheld ........ 16,030 6,600 
Standar 7,207 4,806 
Ste rling 1,669 251 
eee 3,499 1,574 

2». F. M. 2,052 859 
Westche ster psasneee 2,252 
Williamsburg City 2,169 
Amer. Auto ..... ionen 
Md. Motor Car 4 

FOREIGN. COMPANIES. 

Aachen & Munich 6,132 4,449 74 
DINO stihleainias oe 2,972 2,051 
Brit. Amer. 4,113 2,213 
Caledonian ........ 2,045 1,716 
Com, NE \ ciaens 13,479 6,480 
Hamburg Bremen 3,036 3,942 
has: Eee GE Re scesses 23,873 13,604 
London Assur. 5,199 353 

mdon & Lance... 2,132 242 
OS ee 416 376 
N. B. and Merc. 11,427 7,057 
ee 12,199 4,005 
Norwich Union 6,331 6,492 
PME esc senwes 4,927 2,223 
Phenix Fire, 'p aris 331 225 
Phoenix Assurance 3,576 2,550 
Royal Exchange 6,092 3,350 
CRICER cesses 35 3,086 4,039 
Scottish eeee 21,481 10,097 8,767 
AM ob eecececeoseees 935 12,789 
SVER vease 740 275 
Union of 1,730 135 
Union of Paris" 1,111 908 
Western 2,317 1,42. 9,007 
DURUE - qudcawssaksuds 31,049 26,483 12,726 


STARTS APRIL 1 


Plans of Re-insurance Clearing House— 
A. N. Stewart, of New York, 
Manager 





A. N. Stewart has been made 
ager of the Re-insurance 
House, which will commence 
April 2. 

“The underlying feature of the Re- 
insurance Clearing House is to give 
companies an opportunity to get back 
something, for that which they now 
Sive away without any return in vol- 
ume of business,” said one of the or- 
ganizers. “In other words, if a com- 


man- 
Clearing 
business 











pany is re-insuring to-day $500,000 in 
perfectly good business it can, by mak- 
ing exchanges with other equally as 
good companies, obtain about the same 
amount of business in return. This ex- 
change is best made through the plan as 
first demonstrated by the Re-insur- 
ance Bureau and has now been taken 
up and enlarged by the Re-insurance 
Clearing House. 

“The Clearing House calls for a first 
cession from all its members up to the 
rather modest limits which are pre- 
scribed in the working agreement be- 
tween the members. It does not under- 
take to corral all the excess or surplus 
business which companies may have, 
neither does it attempt to reflect upon 
the present re-insurance treaty compa- 
nies. 

“The war has nothing to do with the 
formation of the Clearing House, as the 
preliminary conferences were held 
some months previous to the declara- 
tion of war. There is going to be plenty 
of re-insurance business left for the 
treaty companies, and there is no reas- 
on why they should be disturbed over 
the new organization.” 





OTHER INSURANCE 
Companies Must Know if There Are 
Additional Policies—South 
Carolina Decision 
An interesting case has just been won 
by the Caledonian Insurance Company 
in South Carolina, Annie G. Wynn vs. 
Insurance Companies. An agent of the 
company issued a policy on a building 
and the assured later took out other 
insurance, failing to acquaint the agent 
with that fact. A partial loss occurred 
and it developed that the property was 
insured for more than its real value. 
The company refused to settle and the 
case was tried in the circuit court, the 
decision being in favor of the company. 
It was appealed and tried and again 

the verdict favored the company. 

The law on this question in South 
Carolina is governed by the decision 
in the case of Cave vs. Insurance Com- 
panies (57 S. Car., 347), and the circum- 
stances in the two cases are somewhat 


similar. The court in commenting on 
the facts said: 
“In the case of Cave vs. Insurance 


Companies, the building in question was 
insured in three different companies 
One valued it at $1,000, another at 
3,000 and the third made no mention 
of the requirements of the statute. 
“It will thus be seen that the valua- 
tion placed upon the building by one 
company, was three times as large as 
that mentioned in any of the other 
policies. The valuation of $3,000 in- 
creased the risk assumed by the first 
company which valued the building at 
$1,000. To allow the policyholder to 
insure the property in other companies 
without the knowledge or consent of 
the first company would render the 
business of insurance very uncertain 
as to the extent to which the companies 
might be made liable, without an; 
agreement on their part. It would re- 
quire them to find out if the insured 
had taken out policies in other com- 
panies, in order to ascertain the amount 
for which they are liable—whether for 
the full value or a proportionate part 
thereof. 

“It is unreasonable to suppose that 
the statute contemplated such loose and 
uncertain business methods.” 


OLD COLONY APPOINTMENT 

John G. Simmonds has been appoint: 
ed general agent for the automobile de- 
partment in New York city and sur- 
rounding territory for the Old Colony 


Insurance Company, of Boston, and also 
general agent for the New York Sub- 
urban field for fire. Frank A. Me- 


Cready remains in charge of the fire de- 
partment, and P. Russell Wilbur wil 
handle the automobile department. 
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perform for both of us. 
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If you wish to simplify the problem 
of your Agency perpiexities a visitfrom 
our Special Agent will prove of assist- — 
He comes from a Company 





organized in forty years and by its . 
achievements during the worst period 
known in the annals of fire insurance. 
A NATIONAL UNION Special’ Agent will, if you wish, talk 
with you about your business resolutions for the New Year. 
Discuss ways and means for improved efficiency. He will glad- 
ly assist you in your plans, He will tell you about NATIONAL 
UNION service, facilities, courtesy, NATIONAL UNION respecta- 
bility—in short, he’s the man on the ground with a service to 
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OPPORTUNITY ENTERS WHEN THE 
NATIONAL UNION SPECIAL AGENT CALLS 
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INSURABLE OWNERSHIP 


EDGAR J. NATHAN SPEAKS 





Bearing on Standard Policy—Paper 
Read Before Insurance Society 
of New York 


Edgar J. Nathan, of Cardoza & 


Nathan, insurance lawyers, spoke to 
the Insurance Society last Tuesday on 
“Ownership.” Mr. Nathan reviewed 


the legislation and different court de- 
cisions on this subject in an able and 
comprehensive manner. 

The underwriters, he said, make and 
are fitted to make instant and equitable 


decisions in all ordinary cases inter- 
preting the provisions of the standard 
policy but in such places where the 
phraseology is subject to. different 
meanings, a legal opinion is more de- 
sirable. The judges, and the courts 
generally, are influenced in favor of 
the assured in all cases where indem- 
nity is the basis of the claim and it is 


therefore necessary for the insurance 
companies to make their policies clear 
and well defined that no misinterpreta- 
tion can be possible. 

Sack of Beans Case. 

In a recent and interesting case 
which came up in the courts, a sack 
ot beans was received by a commercial 
house and refused because it was un- 
satisfactory, but held pending the ac- 
tion of the owner. In the interim, a 
fire occurred. The company to whom 
the beans had been consigned, put in a 
claim against the insurance company 
which did not include the beans. The 
shipper of the beans sued the insurance 
company for a recovery of his loss and 


the courts upheld the suit. The case 
is of great importance in many ways, 
particularly if it is sustained in the 
higher courts. It also brings out the 
danger arising from a commission 
clause in the standard policy. 

It is interesting to note that, accord- 





ing to the present condition of the law 
in this State, a partner can retire from 


a firm without changing the insurable 
ownership in the property but a new 
partner can not secure an interest 


without changing the ownership. It is 
te be seen that the standard policy 
covers many interests and many con- 
ditions in all of which the personal ele- 
ment and moral hazard is of the ut- 
most importance. 

A feature having a very 
bearing on the standard policy is the 
use by brokers of forms that are con- 
tradictory to the provisions of the 
policy. The broker is bound to pro- 
tect the best interests of his client and 
he also wishes to stand well with the 
companies but it is not necessary in 
doing this for him to compose and use 
a form that conflicts with the standard 
policy. 

The whole experience of the legal de- 
partment of insurance has empha- 
sized one fact to be of primary impor- 
tance in the conduct of the business 
insurance contracts must be couched 
in the simplest and most explicit of 
language that no _ misinterpretations 
may be possible. 


important 


PENNSYLVANIA EXPENSES 
Out of every dollar’s worth of busi 
ness done in Pennsylvania in 1913, 
42.86 was paid for expenses. These ex- 
penses are divided in the following 
manner: 





Commissions (approximately) 
Taxes and fees (approximately) 
Salaries (approximately) 





ex- 


Rents, general administrative 
penses (approximately) 8 
ee oe 42.86 
Representative Baldwin has _ intro- 


duced in the Pennsylvania house a bill 
requiring foreign insurance companies 
to designate the Insurance Commission- 
er as agent upon whom legal papers 
may be served. 
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WOULD NULLIFY RAMSAY ACT 


DRUGGISTS BEHIND MEASURE 
Bil! Introduced at Last Minute—Hear- 
ing Scheduled for Next 


Week 


On the last day that bills were pre- 
sented in the New Jersey Legislature, 
Assemblyman Wolverton, of Camden, 
introduced House Bill 764 which, if 
passed, will practically nullify the 
Ramsay Act. It was referred to the 
Committee on Insurance and a hearing 
was scheduled for next week. 

The bill provides that there shall be 
» rating bureau; that any company has 

privilege of joining it; that the rate 
of assessment shall be based upon pre- 
mium income, and that the minimum 
assessment is $25; that the filing shall 
be made in accordance with Chapter 
8&5, (The Ramsay Act), but the compa- 
nies have the right to make a flat re- 
duction from any rates produced by the 
rating organization. In other words the 


real function of the rating bureau would , 


be to establish a maximum rate which 
could be used as a basis for rate cut- 
ting. 

Druggists’ Company’s Activity 

The bill gives as reasons for its in- 
troduction a desire to produce unre- 
stricted competition, and, also, makes 

statement that the present rating 
tureau can decline to file for a com- 
pany. This latter statement is abso- 
utely untrue. The Atlee Brown Office 
will file for anybody. 

In view of the general satisfaction of 
business men with rating conditfons in 
New Jersey there has been consider- 
able speculation among insurance men 
as to who is behind the Wolverton 
measure. There is every reason to feel 
that the American Druggist Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati is the sponsor, 
and there is also same reason to be- 
lieve that prominent fire insurance 
man in the State who has an “axe to 
grind” has had a hand in drafting the 
measure 


Criticise Rating Laws 

The American Druggists Insurance 
Company has sent out a circular advo- 
cating the Wolverton 
sill, which includes the following state- 
ment: 

“We believe that the present rating 
laws in every case do more harm than 
public good, but out of all such laws 
now existing none js so bad as that of 
New Jersey.” Such a statement is false 


on its face. 


passage of the 


NEW AGENCY IN TRENTON 

The Trenton Loan and Realty Com- 
pany has been organized by Bernhard 
Cohen, Roland C. Billingham and Sol 
Hi. Vogel to do an insurance and real 
estate business in Trenton Mr. Bil- 
lingham has had considerable insur- 
ance experience; Mr. Cohen has been 
in the jewelry business; Mr. Vogel is 
a hardware dealer. The agency will be 
managed by. Mr. Billingham. 


SPECIAL FORD POLICY 





Camden Fire’s Contract—Ten Dollar 
Premium Per Annum—Depreciation 
Feature 





The Camden Fire is issuing a special 
form of policy applying only to the 
Ford touring car at a fixed premium of 
$10 per annum, or $25 for three years. 
A special agreement in the form reads: 

“This contract having been written 
for a term of three years and it being 
known and understood that the average 
depreciation of an automobile is 20 per 
cent., therefore: It is understood and 
agreed this contract shall automatical- 
ly and without further notice to the as- 
sured, be reduced 20 per cent. from the 
amount written on the first anniversary 
of this contract and 40 per cent. from 
the original amount on the second an- 
niversary of this contract, said reduc- 
tion being effective at noon, standard 
time of each anniversary.” 





INSURANCE ACCOUNTING 





Old System of Agency Ledger is 
Dying Out, Says Harrison 
Law 





Harrison Law, of the Fire Brokers 
Association of New York, and a pub- 
lisher of insurance data, has issued a 
brochure about insurance accounting. 
He says that the old system of agency 
ledger is gradually dying out, being re- 
placed by the “Abstract of Account” 
book, which also carries a cash column 
which balances an agent’s account each 
month. He says in part: 

“The agent’s monthly account should 
be the basis of the business as report- 
ed. This is the agent’s account and 
should agree with the books of the com- 
pany. This account should be checked 
with the records of the company both 
for writings and cancellations, any 
errors or omissions noted to be carried 
on supplementary accounts to be cor- 
rected in subsequent accounts, but the 
agent’s account in no respect to be al- 
tered. Most of the difficulties in differ- 
ences with agents lies in the changing 
ot the accounts in the offices of the 
companies. By returning the account 
for correction or carrying changes on 
supplementary accounts this is avoided. 

“All data for reserve such as term 
and expiration being noted on the ac- 
count; special attention being noted in 
the case of cancellations and reduction 
of rates that the original premium or 
corresponding item being noted, that 
that proportion be taken from the re- 
serve instead of the return premium. 

“The summary of this account is then 
carried to the agent’s abstract book 
and the balance due to the agent’s bal- 
ance book, and data for the reserve to 
the reserve sheets or books. While 
many of the companies use the machine 
system for the reserve, it is well to 
have the data on the accounts also, 
although not always used, it is then in 
shape should the examining officials of 
any department demand the old method 
of figuring the reserve.” 


MARYLAND PREMIUMS 





Home Leads; Hartford Second; German- 
American Third; Continental 
Fourth; Roya! Fifth 





The premiums and loss record of the 
companies writing more than $50,000 
premiums in Maryland last year fol- 
lows: 


Company Premiums Losses 
CO eer rer $74,176 $34,131 
SN, ines. 0% wiglae 81,238 88,124 
Continental ....128,573 65,512 
2 | ere 118,231 54,182 
we BOOM. ..cs 58,914 38,993 
Ger.-Amer. ..... 130,865 79,196 
Germania ...... 62,430 27,672 
Hartford ....... 160,855 89,564 
Serr ere. 306,630 207,959 
ina. Co. N. A. .. 97,747 44,566 
WAUIODRL 00.0066 103,658 32,657 
ee ee 59,562 24,863 
Pennsylvania ... 69,409 27,496 
Phoenix (Ct.) .. 52,675 20,176 
Prov.-Wash. . 50,869 21,577 


Springfield ..... 54,229 39,503 
| eae 59,753 34,669 
U. S. Lloyds .... 64,131 4,704 
L. & L. & G. ..,.141,723 53,199 
N. B. & M. .... 66,625 40,268 
errr 126,542 89,744 


Most of the companies showed a de- 
cided falling off in premiums compared 
with 1913. 





PAID PROTECTION PROFITABLE 

Since the installation of a paid fire 
department in New Brunswick about 
six months ago, the loss ratio in that 
city has been materially decreased 
although the fires have been somewhat 
heavier. The voluntary service had 
been unusually efficient, but the paid 
system is so much better that it has 
more than returned its up-keep. 





REDUCES AUTO RATES 
The Vulcan of New York has reduc- 
ed its fire and theft rates on pleasure 
automobiles and commercial trucks. 





NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Statement January 1, 1914 
er ere 
Re-Imeurance Reserve ............ 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other Liabilities... . 
oy we 
FOTAL, BOG TW. « 006s scvcccicces 

During a successful record of 58 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


$ 14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOBN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


$1,000,000.00 
2,845, 185.81 
273,985.87 
2,720,038.31 


$6,839,209.99 


A. H. HASSINGER. Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








LOGUE BROTHERS & CO. 


307 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Agents for Pennsylvania 
REPRESENTING THE 
MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CO. 
CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CoO. 
VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 








Surplus Line Department. 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 
NEW YORK DENVER 
Ford Bldg. 


DETROI 





Capacity For Local Agents 
You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 


beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with i 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


17 St. John St. 
MONTREAL 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 


diate hinder 





314 5 St. 300 Nicollet Ave. 
DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


23 Leadenhall St. 
LONDON 











OF NEW YORK. 


Home Office, 








Western Office, 





Continental Insurance Company 
HENRY EVANS, President. 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


These American Companies are “ Home Industries.”’ 


They deserve your support. 





Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
HENRY EVANS, President. 


Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Western Office, 
137 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 








Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 


Combined Assets $43,000,032* 
Policyholders Surplus $23,087,709 
“Includes excess deposit of $132,846.22 in Canada and New Mexico 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 








OF NEW YORK. 





Home Office, 
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J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN AND PARTNERS 


C. V. Meserole and L. R. Bowden, Both College Men, Have 
Had Rapid Success as Underwriters — Office Makes 
Special Point of Low Expense Ratio. 
































Left to Right: J. S. Frelinghuysen, L. R. Bowden, C. V. Meserole. 


The announcement that J. S. Freling- 
huysen & Co. will enter the Industrial 
Fire of Ohio in New York State, and 
the success that the company has had 
with its war business, a department 
recently inaugurated, again calls atten- 
tion to an office that has been called 
“the busiest on William Street.” Be- 
cause of the interest taken by agents 
in the activities of J. S. Frelinghuysen 
& Co. and its independent and ener- 
getic business methods The Eastern 
Underwriter presents to its readers a 
picture of Mr. Frelinghuysen and his 
two partners, C. V. Meserole and L. 
R. Bowden. Although young men 
Messrs. Meserole and Bowden have 
built up a reputation as being able and 
shrewd underwriters. 

Mr. Meserole is a graduate of Prince- 
ton, class of 1898. Immediately after 
leaving college he went to work for 
the old firm of Jameson & Frelinghuy- 
sen. He went through all the different 
departments of the office, winning pro- 
motion by merit, and for three years 
was in the field. At the time the name 
of the business was changed to J. S. 
Frelinghuysen he was admitted to the 
firm. Following the death of Mr. Stin- 
son he was elected president of the 
Pacific Fire. He and Mr. Frelinghuysen 
have charge of the underwriting and 
general direction of the office. 

L. R. Bowden, the junior partner, is 
& Yale man. After his graduation in 


1899 he entered a New York law office, 
where he remained for two years. From 
there he went with the Frelinghuysen 
office doing general office work. He 
advanced rapidly and about two years 
ago he was taken into the firm. He 
has charge of the automobile, city and 
suburban and war risk departments, 
and has directed them with great in- 
telligence and with profit. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen’s career is well- 
known to everyone on the street. His 
success aS an underwriter has been 
phenomenal. This success has been 
explained as follows: 

The Frelinghuysen companies are 
operated on the lowest possible ex- 
pense ratio. A combination of several 
companies under one management en- 
ables underwriting to be done at an 
expense ten points lower than that of 
the average company doing business in 
the State. The office has an unusually 
large carrying capacity of extreme value 
to brokers and agents, and a particular 
point is made of prompt and equitable 
adjustment of losses. The office also 
has unusual surplus line facilities. 

The Frelinghuysen agency was estab- 
lished in 1888 with E. C. Jameson, 
when in conjunction with twenty-one 
wealthy underwriters the Manufac- 
turers’ Lloyds was organized and com- 
menced business. At the time the 
country was overrun with wildcat or- 
ganizations masquerading under the 








Capital Stock - - 
Liabilities - 


Net Surplus - - 


Total Assets - 


C. E. Sheldon, V. Pres’t. 
F. Hoadley, Secretary 





Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance 


American of Newark 


Chartered in 1846 


Special Reserve Fund 


P. L. HOADLEY, President 





- $1,000,000.00 
5,452,043.92 

° 300,000.00 

. 3,252,859.29 


- $10,004,903.21 


C. W. Bailey, V. Pres’t. 
A. C. Cyphers, Treas. 























name of Lloyds. Jameson & Freling- 
huysen made their Manufacturers’ 
Lloyds stand for something solid and 
built up an unusually large business. 
Their success enabled them to gaifi 
control of the Globe Fire Insurance 
Company and the Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance Company, both of New York city. 
In 1899 these companies were merged 
into the Globe & Rutgers, with a cash 
capital of $400,000 and a surplus to 
policyholders of more than $2,000,000. 
In 1901 Mr. Jameson retired from 
Jameson & Frelinghuysen in order to 
devote his entire time to his duties as 
president of the Globe & Rutgers. 

The Jameson & Frelinghuysen Agency 
grew and in rapid succession control 
was obtained of the Stuyvesant insur- 
ance Company and the Pacific Fire of 
New York, Mr. Frelinghuysen becom- 
ing general agent. 

The Pacific Fire was organized in 
1851; the Stuyvesant was organized in 
1850. The Frelinghuysen Agency is 
located at William and John streets, 
one of the best corners in the insurance 
district. The entire first floor has an 
area of more than 10,000 square feet, 
and more than one hundred clerks are 
employed. 

In addition to his insurance activities 
Mr. Frelinghuysen is one of the leading 
citizens of New Jersey. For years he 
was a member of the State Senate, and 
at the present time he is vice-president 
of the New Jersey Board of Education, 
and is president of the New Jersey 
Board of Agriculture. He was born in 
Raritan, N. J., and is a born insurance 
man. Everything he handles turns out 
successfully. 

INSPECT CAMDEN BUILDINGS 

Fire Chief John A. Stockton and his 
assistants have completed their first 
tour of inspection of factories, theatres 
and other business houses in Camden, 
made with a view of reducing fire risks 
to a minimum. The inspections made 
to date number 1,334. 

Chief Stockton gives warning to 
those who are derelict in the matter o¥ 
removing waste, such as paper and 
rags. 

Fire drills have been suggested by 
the Chief in many of the factories vis- 
ited and the timely suggestion has in 
almost every instance been acted upon 
favorably by the manufacturers. The 
co-operation of every factory, theatre 
and building owner is solicited by Chief 
Stockton, who will extend the cam- 
paign to all sections of the city. 

CONSOLIDATION COMPLETED 

Henry W. Brown & Company have 
moved to their new offices in Eighty 
Maiden Lane, completing the amalga- 
mation in that building of the under- 
writing departments of E. E. Hall & 
Company, R. C. Rathbone & Sons and 
Henry W. Brown & Co. 








“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
America” 


a 





CASH CAPITAL - $5,.000,0%0.00 
WM. B. CLARK, President 
Vice-Presidents 
HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E. J. SLOAN 
Assistant Secretaries 
UY E. BEARDSLEY 
RALPH B. IVES 


W.F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 


E. S.:ALLEN, 











| WESTERN 
ASSURANCE CO. 


of Toronto, Canada 
FIRE and MARINE 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1915 

$2,543,973-35 

- 1,076,347.75 


Assets 

Surplus in U. S. . 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 








D. V. PROSKEY 


NEW JERSEY FIRE 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
126 Market Street 
Paterson, N. J. 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


Losses Paid re ee $85, 000, 000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $28,000,000 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 











CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES | 











ANNUAL MEETING OF BROKERS 


ACTIVITIES OF PAST YEAR 
A. C. Hegeman, President for Two 
Years, Declines Re-election— 
History of Association 
meeting of the Fire 
New York on 


At the annual 
Brokers’ Association of 
Wednesday of this week five directors 
were elected. At the meeting next 
week officers will be elected by all the 
directors. <A. C. Hegeman, who has 
cone such fine work as president of 
the association for the past two vears, 
will decline re-election. His administra- 
tion has been prolific »9f many accom- 
plishments. The following isa partial 
list of some of the activities of the 
association during the past year: 

The crisis following the appointment 
ot automobile men as insurance agents 
by the Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ 
Motor Underwriters was smoothed over 
by the revocation of the appointments. 

Action was taken regarding the ac- 
iivities of the Firemen’s Associations 
ct the State of New York in the matter 
ct reporting business written through 
the State for tax collecting purposes. 

Action was taken regarding the mat- 
ier of increasing Suburban Exchange 
commissions to brokers. 

Compensation 

In the matter of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act the association proved of 
valuable service. It issued 20,000 
pamphlets about the compensation law 

printed and 30,000 notices or cards 
to be posted in plants, as required by 
the Compensation Act. 

The association refused to endorse 
the payment of a fee to the Compen- 
sation Inspection Rating Board for in- 
formation in reference to schedule 
rating 

Two 
given in 


were 
In- 


lectures 
rooms. 


compensation 
the association's 


structor Alberti, of the Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board’s inspection 
staff, talked on “How Risks Are In- 
spected for Rating on the Analytical 
Schedule;” and Leon S. Senior, man- 


ager of the board, discussed the “Atti- 
tude of the Board to the Broker.” 
The brokers’ association went on 
record against branch office excess 
commissions, and also against brokers 
acting as a medium for the collection 
of the Federal War Tax for the insur- 


ance companies. 
The association endorsed the Insur- 
ance Federation of New York State 
and advised all members of the associa- 
tion to join. 
The 


able 


has taken consider- 
legislative measures, 
delegations to Albany 
when questions came up of interest to 
brokers. A school for instruction on 
the Universal Analytical Schedule was 
iS a success. 

During the year Harrison Law was 
made manager and his activities have 
resulted in increasing the membership 
and in a number of valuable innova- 
tions, 

Association Started in 1898 
At the meeting on Wednesday Secre- 


association 
interest in 
sending several 


organized and 


tary George W. Will read a report on 
the history of the Fire Brokers Asso- 
ciation. It is the outcome of a meet- 
ing of insurance brokers held in the 
office of W. R. Mowe on January 17, 
1898. The meeting was followed by 
another on February 9%, 1898, which 


consummated in the formation of “The 


Insurance Brokers Association of the 
City of New York.” At this meeting 
the following offices were represented: 
A. B. See & Depew, H. Honig & Son, 
G. A. Bell & Co., Johnson & Higgias, 
F. H. Parsons, H. Mosenthal & Son, 


Withers & Mills, Zippel & Hewitt, E. J. 
Charles E. & W. F. Peck, 
Coykendal & Benjamin, Lethbridge & 
Adler, Ferguson & Van Name, E. H. 
Goffe, Jr., Frank & Du Bois, E. C. An- 
derson & Co., Pate & Robb, Benedict 
H. Hilderberg & Co. 


Sweeney, 


& Benedict, 


THE EASTERN 
Dutcher & Edminster, Gibson & Wes- 
son, Gordon, Roberts & Co., Cortis 


Bros. and W. R. Mowe. 

On March 3 of the same year the 
constitution and by-laws were submit- 
ted and adopted and on that date the 
first trustees’ meeting was held. On 
March 16 officers were elected as fol- 
lows: E. R. Satterlee, president; S. A. 
Coykendal, vice-president; E. J. 
Sweeney, secretary; and William R. 
Mowe, treasurer. They held office until 
Mr. Satterlee died in i903, closely fol- 


lowed by Secretary Sweeney. On 
March 22, 1904, these officers were 
elected: President, W. E. Edminster; 


vice-president, W. W. Owen; treasurer, 
James Foster; secretary, Percy Mallett. 
In 1906 W. C. Pate succeeded Mr. Foster 
as treasurer. In 1910 the following 
officers were elected: President, See- 
ley Benedict; vice-president, A. C. 
Hegeman; secretary, F. S. Little; treas- 
urer, W. C. Pate. 

No changes were made until March 
24, 1913, when A. C. Hegeman was 
elected president; John A. Eckert, vice- 
president; F. W. Stillman, treasurer; 
and G. W. Will, secretary. 

Membership of One Hundred and 

Fifty-six 

The membership of the association 
remained around twenty-five until 1910 
when it jumped to seventy and on Jan- 
uary 1, 1911, to one hundred and four, 
increasing to 128 during 1912. The as- 
sociation now has 156 members. 

In December, 1911, W. B. McClellan 
was made manager and offices were 
opened at 55 John street. Mr. McClel- 
lan resigned in May, 1914, being suc- 
ceeded by Harrison Law. 

In May, 1912, the association was 
incorporated and is now the Fire 
Brokers’ Association of the City of New 
York. All brokers, whether fire, or 
casualty are eligible to membership. 
Many of the largest concerns on the 
street belong. The association controls 
more than 80 per cent. of the premiums 
of the city of New York. 

* * * 


Suits for Libel and Slander 

F. Spencer Baldwin, manager of the 
State Fund, told friends this week that 
he contemplates bringing a suit for 
libel against an insurance paper which 
ran a story, headed “State Fund G es 
to Smash,” following the disclosures 
with reference to the financial condi- 
tion of the New York Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission. He also threat- 
ens to bring action against brokers on 
William street, who have been using 
the article in soliciting business. 

* x * 
Maas & Walls‘ein Risk 

A number of companies have can- 
celed off the Maas & Wal'stein line, 
Newark. This is the factory, built in 
a hurry, for the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war. 

Big Profit Insurance Line 

A large line of profit insurance has 
been placed on the powder plants of 
the Du Pont Company at Carney’s 
Point, Haske’] and Parlin, N. J. The 
line is said to be twice the size of the 
stock insurance line. 
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APATHETIC IN PHILADELPHIA 


One Man Turns Out to Hear a Lecture 
on “Fire Loss Settlement” 


Sharp criticism has been made of 
some of the younger insurance men of 
Philadelphia because they are not tak- 
ing more interest than they do in the 
Fire Insurance Society of Philadelphia. 
This Society is largely educational in 
its function, and some time ago pre- 
pared a list of papers on special haz- 


ards, adjustments and other points 
which should have been of greatest 
value because the men who prepared 


these papers are experts in their line, 
and the topics picked out for papers 
are extremely pertinent. 


The members of the Society did not 
respond to the lectures as they have 
in other cities, and the climax came 
when the special agent of a fire insur- 
ance company, a man well qualified to 
discuss his subject, and having an ex- 
perience which precluded his preparing 
anything that is not of value, arrived 
at the lecture room a few days ago 
ready to deliver a lecture on “Fire 
Loss Settlement.” He was amazed to 
find only one member of the class in at- 
tendance, and, naturally, the lecture 
was not delivered. 

The contrast is seen in the Insurance 
Society of New York, where the re- 
markably interesting lectures on insur- 
ance losses are largely attended and 
received with closest attention. In this 
connection it can be said that the Insur- 
ance Society of New York is doing 
work of the greatest value in these 
Icss lectures. 
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THIRTEEN AUTOS BURN 

A garage fire in Rochester, N. Y., de- 
stroyed thirteen automobiles and did 
other damage. The fire began in a 
two-story brick building, and quickly 
spread to an adjoining garage. Before 
the firemen arrived the blaze, fed by 
oily waste, swept through the rear of 
two buildings and spread to the home 
of J. Levering Jones. Rotten hose, 
dragged by the firemen through the 
Jones home, burst, and destroyed rugs, 
paintings and other household furni- 
ture. 

JAMESTOWN LOSS 

A fire which started in the basement 
of the Warner Block, in the heart of 
Jamestown, N. Y., threatened to wipe 
out the entire business section. Phillad 
& Colanders’ shoe store, which occu- 
pied the lower floors of the block, were 
entirely gutted. Their loss was between 
$30,000 and $40,000. The firemen were 
seriously hampered in their efforts at 
combating the blaze. 
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Policy Holders 
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Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
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THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
The Distribution of Each Dollar of Premium Income for the Year 1914 











For Each Dollar of 


Premium Income 
($15,259,556.58) in 1914 
The Home Insurance 
Company 
Note: Of each dollar of premium col- 
lected 84 30-100 cents paid within the 
States collected for losses, taxes, licen- 
ses and fees, commissions and field 


supervision. 


Premium income, $15,259,556.58 


Paid in Loss Claims 
56*%oo cts. 






Paid for Commissions 
19 *%o00 cts. 








<8 GF eee 56 49-100 
Paid insurance and State de- 

part., taxes, licenses and fees 3 03-100 
Paid for field supervision, State 

and special agents .. 4 82-100 
Paid for commissions.........19 96-100 
Paid for printing, advertising 


UE - , nd vasicckevecd ce 2 22-100 
Paid for administration....... 5 77-100 
‘\Set aside for reserve required 


We WE eras mas ce sdeae beans 5 19-100 





97 48-100 
Underwriting profit carried to 
surplus held for additional 
protection of policyho!ders.. 2 52-100 


NE WE sh eeenn sd peenen ee 100 Cents 


Investment income, $1,480,287.08 


Dividends, $1,200,000.00 


It will be noted that no part of the premium income was paid out in dividends, 


APPRAISALS IN SMALL TOWNS 


OFTEN UNNECESSARY, SAYS ROBB 





In Large Cities Tendency to Settle 
Stock and Machinery Losses in 
“Lump” Deplored 


Willis O. Robb, manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, read a 
paper on “The Conduct of an Appraisal” 
for the 1893 meeting of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest 
at Chicago. At that time he was spe- 
cial agent of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe and had already made a na- 
tional reputation as a great adjuster. 

This observation is of interest be- 
cause Mr. Robb was recently asked to 
deliver an address on practically the 
same subject, his auditors being mem- 
bers of the insurance Society of New 
York, and after the passage of all these 


-years he found in preparing his later 


address that there was scarcely a point 
that he made in 1893 in which he had to 
modify his opinion for his 1914 address. 
No Ideal Form of Appraisal Agreement 

There is still no ideal form of ap- 
praisal agreement. Mr. Robb said that 


he had but one admonition: to make 
along this line and that is that the 
agreement should be as nearly as pos- 
sible the policy, the whole policy and 
nothing but the policy, so far as the 
latter is an instruction for appraisers, 
making allowance only for the necess ty 
of putting it into contract form. 

“Incidentally,” added Mr. Robb, “! 
think I should always quote in the 
agreement the clause giving the com- 
pany the right to take the whole or 
any part of the property at appraised 
value, because, strangely enough, it 1s 
the only one in the policy that even 
implies that an appraisal should be 
made in detail rather than in bulk.” 

When to Appraise 

In his recent talk Mr. Robb brought 
out the point that an appraisal should 
by no means be had merely because it 
can be had under the policy. In many 
cases it is better to dispense with it. 
In the small towns especially the de- 
mand for an appra'‘sal is often viewed 
as a technicality, and for this reason 
it is a provision that should not be 
overworked, but should be left for real 
emergenc’es, as is the intention of the 
contract. In losses on personal prop- 
erty, and, especially, on stocks of goods, 
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the question when to appraise calls for 
the best judgment of the adjuster about 
as often as any one problem of his 
office. Mr. Robb said that he supposes 
adjusters generally think that more ap- 
praisals are made by the intractability 
of claims than by the nature of the 
property or the character of the dam- 
age to it. Intractability is a relative 
fault, and may be due to a correlative 
incapacity in the adjuster. As a cheap 
and valuable substitute for a hard-fought 
appraisal, Mr. Robb believes the com- 
pany’s representative should show a 
tact, frankness, dispassionateness and 
an evident desire to deal fairly. 
Stock and Machinery Losses 

Where the loss is upon an unusual 
kind of property, whose suscept'bility 
to damage is a matter of expert knowl- 
edge only, a guessing match with the 
insured is likely to be unsatisfactory 
and appraisal is the better course. 

“There are things even adjusters do 
not know,” said Mr. Robb, “and I am 
not sure but that they err nearly as 
often in not appraising certain stock 
and machinery losses, of which they 
can have but little knowledge of their 
own, as they do in unnecessarily ap- 
praising the plainer sort of building 
losses. The adjuster who settles his 
own losses on his own knowledge and 
enlightened judgment does well; but 
the habitual lump settlement adjuster 
in the long run does ill, because he 
doesn’t know what his lumps contain 
and that is something it commonly 
pays to find out.” 


JOINT AUTOMOBILE COVERAGE 

The Home Insurance Company of 
New York and the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company of Baltimore have formed a 
joint automobile department under the 
management of S. K. Crawford and 
risks are now being written under this 
contract in the large cities. Agency 
arrangements are now being promul- 


gated throughout the country to estab- 
lish this service in all sections. 





THE SMALL COMPANY 


Only Two Companies cof Importance 
Organized in West Prior to 1900, 
Now Survive 


Out of a great number of companies 
organized in the Western States previ- 
ous to 1900, only two of any importance 
survive, independently, and the first of 
hese assessed its stockho‘ders in 1906 
300 per cent. on 
date, says the New Hampshire Fire In- 
surance Co. All of which proves that 
fire insurance is not highly profitable, 
as most people believe; that capital in 
vested in the business is subject to 
great risks; and that the policyholders 
are protected at ali hazards 


the capital as of that 


That a newly organized company 
with small capital is fatally handicap 
ped by the competition of its more pow- 
erful rivals, is no truer than it ever 
was. Neary all the large companies 


started in life under similar conditions, 
and being conservative, careful, honor 
able in their dealings wit] 
with the pubic, 
and to extend their 
as such extension was varranted, 
have gradually attained their present 
strength 

The twentieth century 


agents and 
content to grow slowly 


business only 





leap at once, full fledged, into a com 
manding place in the sun, is produc 

of the same record of retirements and 
failures that it was in the past Su 

cess in underwriting is not to be gained 
as a resut of competition, it is gained 
in spite of competition, and fire insur 
ance, being a business which normally 
yields a ridiculously small margin of 
profit, does not admit of overmuch 


plunging. 


BOSTON PREMIUMS 
In the latter half of 1914 the fire in- 
surance companies collected in pre 
miums from the city of Boston $2,413.- 
556. The returns in the same period 
of 1913 were $2,188,006. 
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According to the 1914-1915 prospectus 
of the Insurance Institute of America, 
candidates for examination in the inter- 
mediate course will be expected to show 
reasonable familiarity with the history 
of fire insurance rate making, the es- 
sential features entering into rate mak- 
ing as an economic problem and the 
fundamental elements of schedule rat- 
ing. These should include a knowledge 
of rating terms. With this in mind, the 
writer has endeavored to treat not only 
with the history of rate making, but to 
deal more particularly with the Uni- 
versal Mercantile Schedule. 

Early in the 1600’s, some of the ten- 
ants of a Count Ollendorf in Germany, 
proposed to him that he should estab- 
lish a fund to which they might all con- 
tribute at the rate of $1 for each $100 
of value, this fund being for the purpose 
of repairing any damage that might 
arise from fire. The Count did not em- 
brace the opportunity and thus, perhaps, 
missed the chance of being known as 
the first fire underwriter. 

It is reported that Barbon in London 
established the first insurance office on 
a commercial basis. The rates of insur- 
ance that were charged by Barbon are 
not known, for no records have come 
down to us. Tables compiled by his im- 
mediate successors have descended and 
these furnish exact information from 
that time on. 

Pioneer Charges 

It would be interesting to know how 
the pioneer in fire insurance solved the 
problem of determining the charge that 
should be made for the indemnity of- 
fered. One fact has come down, and 
that is, that the first rates of insurance 
were based, not on the actual value but 
on the rental value of the property. This 
dates back to about 1681. This system 
of determining rates, however, did not 


last very long, for in 1700, the Sun 
Fire Office published another table 
based on the value of the property. 
Another change had crept into the 
method of insurance by this time. 
Whereas, po'icies previously were not 


issued for less than seven years and 
from that period up to twenty-one 
years, in 1700 they were issued for one 
year and for any number of years 
thereafter. Buildings only were insured 


at this time, and it was customary to 
give a discount where property was in- 
sured fer a longer period than the 
shortest term. Thus property insured 


for twenty-one years would be insured 
for twice the seven-year rate, and so 
for various periods. 

Previous to the insuring of the con- 
tents, when buildings only were in- 
sured, rates were divided into two 
classes, those for wood buildings and 
those for brick or stone. It is import- 
ant to remember that there never was 
a time when all property was insured 
for the same rate. Discrimination ac- 
cording to construction began with the 
business and has continued ever since, 


growing more and more refined as 
knowledge has become more exact. 
The amount charged for the insur- 


ance of contents, when in 1706 the Sun 
Fire Office commenced to insure con- 
tents, was the same as the rate of the 
building. If the contents were in a 
wood building, the rate for the wood 
building was charged. If in a brick or 
stone building, the rate for this class 
was charged. 


Union Fire Office’s System of Classifi- 
cation 

The business then moved forward to 
the next step in 1714 or 1715, when the 
Union Fire Office introduced a system 
of c'assifying or dividing risks into 
groups, which has prevailed in a large 
measure even down to the present 
time. It is evident that when the in- 
surance Offices began to experience 


real fires, attention would be drawn to 
the fact that property ocevpied by cer- 
tain businesses had more fires than 
that occupied by others. Insuraace 
could not long have continued without 
acting upon this information. If the 
then existing offices had not taken note 
of it, new ones would certainly have 
been established that would. It seems 
to be fairly well established, however, 
that the Union Fire Office, founded in 
1714, was the first to enter the distinc: 
tion of hazardous and doubly hazardous 
risks. They really had three classes, 
the first being called common, the sec- 
ond. hazardous, and the third doubly 
hazardous insurance. To make further 
modification, the directors were em- 
powered to divide these into one-quar- 
ter, one-half, and three-quarters of the 
rate in the next class when they were 
convinced that the risk did not fall into 
the lower class. This classification is 
now in use to a certain extent in Great 
Britain to-day and to some slight extent 
in this country. It has been superseded 
in Great Britain where the “special 
tariffs,” as they are called, apply, but it 
is still in force in mercantile properties 
and in the less hazardous risks. 

About this period certain trades be- 
ing deemed more than usually risky 
were placed in a class by themselves, 
as brewers, distillers, ship and tallow 
chandlers, etc. They naturally took 
higher rates. Another practice that 
prevailed in the early history of the 
business was the practice of increasing 
the rate of insurance if the amount in- 
sured passed beyond a certain sum. 

his practice in Great Britain was quite 
general, lasting down to the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century. 
In the United States it appears never 
to have been adopted. 

Rough Grouping 

This gives us an outline of the meth- 
ods of determining the rate of insur- 
ance which prevailed down well into 
the 1800’s, probably 1820 at least. It 
was, as can be seen, nothing more 
than a simple rough grouping of the 
different classes of business and then 
the application of certain rates to those 
groups. At the utmost, the number of 
classes could not have been more than 
eleven, that is, one for frame or wood 
houses, for brick or stone houses, for 
common, hazardous and extra hazard- 
ous insurance, with the division into 
fourths, halves, and three-fourths be- 
tween common and hazardous and be- 
tween hazardous and extra hazardous. 
Hence the rater of that time or the un- 
derwriter since the specialization had, 
of course, not then originated, had 
from the report on the property merely 
to determine into which class it fell, 
and the rate was known. 

In the year 1848, the first of the 
seventeen tariffs now in use in Great 
Britain for rating different classes of 
property was adopted. These tariffs or 
schedules, as they are called in this 
country, made an attempt to analyze 
the construction of the property and 
the various hazards entering into its 
occupancy and to fix a charge against 
each one of these. They naturally be- 
gan with business which was highly 
specialized, as in the case of the wool 
mills of Great Britain, and from time 
to time as business has developed and 
reached the point where it was worthy 
of special attention, the tendency is to 
adopt a tariff for it. Some seventeen 
of these now apply in Great Britain, 
the last having been adopted in 1906. 

In the United States the methods of 
Great Britain were naturally followed 
in the beginning. The Philadelphia 
Contributionship, the second mutual 
association that insured houses, adopt- 
ed the minimum period of seven 
years, which was the minimum in Great 
Britain for a long while. There was 


Good—Building Laws Need 
Improvement 





For some time there has been con- 
siderable discussion in the city of 
Washington on fire insurance rates 
promulgated by the Underwriters As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia. 
The dwelling rates have been criticised 
as too high for a city the type of this 
one. Some interests declared that the 
association was a restraint to trade 
and others that it was an illegal com- 
bine. There have not been any com- 
plaints registered about the new rate 
schedule for business houses. Because 
of allowances made for protective 
measures, business men in many cases 
have found their premiums reduced. 

A booklet recently issued by the as- 
sociation states fully how the key-rate 
is obtained. The board writes in the 
highest terms of the Fire Department 
of the Capital City. In only a few 
respects is Washington behind other 
cities in fire protection. 

The Department 

The Board states that the fire alarm 
system is excellent. Most of the im- 
provements recommended by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters in 
1904 have been carried out. The water 
works are deemed excellent also. The 
number of engines for a city the size 
of Washington should be 20; Washing- 
ton has 27. The length of hose should 
be 54,000 feet; Washington has 92,000 
feet. The estimated number of firemen 
needed is 456; Washington has 475. 

The city retains a fire marshal, whose 








nearly always a requirement that there 
should be a charge for the policy itself. 
An interesting bit of rating history is 
connected with the third mutual associ- 
ation organized in this country. It was 
commonly known as the Green Tree 
Company. A fire having occurred in a 
certain property, it was transmitted by 
means of trees in front of the house to 
a building insured by the Contribution- 
ship. The trees not only transmitted 
the fire, but hindered the firemen in 
their work. The Contributionship 
thereupon voted to notify all members 
that their insurance would cease unless 
the trees in front of their houses were 
cut down. Several members rebelled 
and endeavored to have the rule re- 
scinded, threatening to withdraw un- 
less this was done. The Contribution- 
ship would not change the rule. The 
members withdrew, forming another 
company which was the Green Tree 
Company. This company then made a 
special rate for those members who 
had trees in front of their houses, ad- 
ding a special charge, in addition to the 
regular charge for the presence of 
trees. This is undoubtedly the earliest 
instance in the United States that his- 
tory records of a special charge for a 
distinct hazard. 
No Investigation of Losses 

So far as is known, no investigation 
with one exception, were made con- 
cerning losses. Indeed it is doubtful if 
in the beginning of fire insurance in 
this country, it would have been possi- 
ble except in a. very limited field to 
have gathered statistics of losses by 
fire, which would have been of any 
value. In 1797 when the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Boston was or- 
ganized, they made extensive research- 
es, running back for a period of thirty- 
eight years, showing the number of 
buildings that had been destroyed by 
fire in that time. The data collected 
showed that throughout the period an 
average of three thousand buildings 
constituted the then town of Boston, 
and in thirty-eight years the losses 
were eighteen per cent. 

(To be continued.) 





One of the London papers says that 
the Cunard Line paid a premium of 
$250,000 to insure the Lusitania for 
$50,000,000 on her voyage to America 
and the return trip to England. 


ing force. 
always prevalent in our large cities only 
exists to a minor degree in this city. 
The previous fire record has been good 
The only condition found to be sub- 
standard is the building laws. 
Key-Rate 

In estabishing the key-rate for the 
District of Columbia, fifteen cents was 
chosen as the rate for which a standard 
building might be insured. The key- 
rate therefore at this point stands as 
follows: 

Basis 
6 in. mains in business section 03 
(Mains should be at least 8 

inches) 
Puilding code sub-standard .. 02 


15 cents 


“ 


Total 
There are various reductions made 
on account of fire fighting equipment, 
water towers, etc., making the sum of 
the credit items 47% per cent. Taking 
47% per cent. from the gross key-rate, 
20 cents, leaves the net key-rate for 
the District of Columbia 10% cents. So 
it will be readily noted that Washing- 
ton, D. C., has a low key-rate. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOF FIRE 





Bills in Twenty Legislatures Aimed to 
Introduce European System of 
Fixing B!ame 





In a talk before the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Franklin H. 
Wentworth discussed bills in the legis- 
lature putting the responsibility of fires 
exactly where they belong. He said: 

“We are trying to copy the European 
laws in this country in regard to the 
prevention ot fires. And we have in- 
troduced model laws in some 20 of the 
State Legislatures. One of these laws 
has been introduced or will shortly be 
introduced into the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, but it is so drawn as to 
apply to cities of the second class and 
that excludes Philadelphia. 

“In France if you have a fire and it 
damages your neighbor’s property, you 
pay his damages. In Germany, if you 
have a fire, the first caller is a police- 
man and he takes you to jail. There 
you have to prove that you are not re- 
sponsible, through negligence, or any 
act, otherwise you have to pay the dam- 
ages and the cost of the work of the 
fire department. That’s the reason the 
fire loss is $3 per capita in Europe as 
opposed to $33 per capita here. We 
have begun a movement for that kind 
of a law in this country. With the help 
of such organizations as the credit men 
and the public sentiment of all thought- 
ful persons we expect to put them 
through in a number of the States.” 





GOOD ADVICE FROM S. U. & N. 

The Scottish Union & National at- 
taches to letters for agents the follow- 
ing printed slips: 

“Make your collections promptly and 
pay what you owe when due; the same 
money passed on repeats its usefulness 
every time it changes hands. In circu- 
lation the same dollar serves many; 
hoarded it fails in its purpose.” 
CLASH OVER THIRTY 

DAY PREMIUM BILL 

(Continued from page 1.) 

in requiring additional help. It would 
create a question of securing an exten- 
sion of time on business, for the pay- 
ment of a premium. It would preclude 
a man from ordering insurance when 
necessary because available cash 
would not be forthcoming on a speci- 
fied date. The local agents are allowed 
sixty days and sometimes ninety days 
after accounts are rendered in which 
to pay premiums. In the annual state- 


ments of the insurance companies they 
are allowed to take credit for all premi- 
ums unpaid, written the previous nine- 
ty days.” 

In the meantime the bills have pro- 
gressed as far ag a third reading. 
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BALDWIN DEFENDS GROUPS 


STATE FUND MANAGER TALKS 








Why Larkin, Lackawanna, Turner Con- 
struction and Other Special Group- 
ings Were Made 





So much criticism of the State Fund 
has been heard because of its action in 
segregating the Lackawanna, Larkin 
Soap, Turner Construction and other 
irge employers of labor in individual 
sroups, that Manager F. Spencer Bald- 

in, of the State Fund, was asked by 
‘he Eastern Underwriter this week if 
he cared to make a statement defend- 
ng the practice. The criticism most 
frequently heard is that the group plan 

; a discrimination against the rest of 

ie policyholders in the Fund; and 
that, if not illegal, it is at least unfair. 
Mr. Baldwin’s statement follows: 

“It is perfectly proper to place in a 
separate group under the New York 
ict any concern with sufficient number 
of employes and sufficiently large pay- 
oll to make up a proper insurance unit 
n itself. We have grouped only such 
coneerns where there are a large 
enough number of employes to form a 

roper insurance distribution. In each 
f these groups we have real insurance. 

“I do not know whether the plan of 
ndividual grouping originated with me 

not. When the Massachusetts act 
vent into effect I was organizing the 
Massachusetts Employers’ Insurance 
\ssociation; it occurred to me that we 
could get the ‘business of some of the 
irge corporations (which otherwise 
night be disposed to carry their own 
risk—at that time the purpose of self- 
nsurance was under consideration in 
the legislature), if we could make ar- 
rangements to give them in the State 
Mutual practically all the advantages 
that they would get in self-insurance, 
vithout its disadvantages or draw- 
backs. The plan of the individual group 
accomplishes just that object. It gives 
he employer the exclusive benefit of 
his own experience and dividends pro- 
portionate to that experience. He is 
not called upon to share his experience 
with other employers who may be less 
progressive in policies, and especially 

methods of accident prevention. 

“Whatever he can accomplish to pre- 
vent accident in his own plant, and 
consequently reduce the insurance -cost, 
goes into his own pocket. That is the 
attraction from the point of view of the 
employer. 

Gives Stability to the Fund 

“From the point of view of a State 
Fund or a State mutual, it is highly de- 
sirable that the large well-established, 
concerns should be brought into that 
fund or mutual. They give it stability 
and standing, moreover, the larger vol- 
ume of premiums you bring into your 
fund or mutual the lower the percent- 
age of overhead charges assessed poli- 
cyholders or members. It effects sav- 
ing in the cost of insurance for other 
employers, if you bring into the fund or 
mutual these large concerns with pro- 
portionately large premiums. 

“The plan of individual grouping was 
worked out in Massachusetts and ap- 
plied in the cases of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railroad, American Steel & Wire 
Co., General EPlectric Co., United Shoe 
Machinery Co. and Fore River Ship 
Building Co., the largest corporations 
and employers in the State, corpora- 
tions which would not have come into 
the State mutual under any other ar- 
rangement. The plan has worked most 
satisfactorily. No objections or diffi- 


culties have developed in practice. The 
Massachusetts Mutual has paid divi- 
dends to these special groups ranging 
from 20 to 60 per cent. from the start. 

“Here in New York, in the case of 
the State Fund, I recommended the es- 
tablishment of individual groups on 


condition that the number of employes 
and payroll were large enough to af- 
ford a proper insurance distribution to 
make up a real insurance unit. We 
place in such indivigual groups, the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., International 
Paper Co., Larkin Co., International 
Railway Co., (Buffalo-Niagara Falls 
Electric), American Manufacturing Co. 
(textile) and Turner Construction Co. 
“I believe that no one of these com- 
panies would have taken insurance in 
the State Fund unless offered this sep- 
arate grouping. The New York act per- 
mits self-insurance, and the natural 
course for a large corporation is to 
carry its Own insurance; at least in the 
early experimental stages of the act. 


“This arrangement offered’ these 
large corporations all the advantages of 
self-insurance without its disadvanta- 
ges and drawbacks. It gave them real 
insurance and complete release from 
all liability under the compensation act, 
at the very lowest cost without even 
any charge for administration expenses, 
since the administration expenses of 
the State Fund are now paid by the 
State. At the same time it gave them 
the benefit of their own experience and 
enabled them to obtain insurance at the 
exact net cost of carrying their own 
risk. 

Substitute for Self-Insurance 

“It was a very fortunate arrangement 
for the employers. The plan is a pre- 
ferable substitute for self-insurance. I 
want to point out right here, however, 
that the plan is not only a benefit to the 
employer brought into the State Fund, 
but to the Fund as a whole and to the 
other policyho.ders. It adds to the 
financial strength of the Fund, increas- 
es its premium resources and catastro- 
phe surplus, and reduces the ratio of 
expenses to premiums. The larger the 
volume of premiums secured by the 
State Fund the smaller will be the per- 
centage of management’ expenses 
charged to policyholders when the pay- 
ment of management expenses by the 
State ceases. 


“The experience of these individual 
groups has been most satisfactory. In 
fact, the dividends in these groups will 
be considerably larger than dividends 
in the 42 groups in which the other 
policvholders are divided under the 
provisions of the act. The dividends in 
these general groups do not exceed 30 
per cent. in any case. The average is 
20 per cent. The dividends in the spe- 
cial groups exceed 30 per cent. in each 
case, running as high as 70 per cent. 


“In short I believe this group plan 
to be strictly in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of insurance administration laid 
down in the workmen’s compensation 
act for the State Fund. It offers the 
only arrangement by which large cor- 
porations could be induced to take in- 
surance in the Fund in preference to 
carrying their own risk. It benefits 
not only the policyholders placed in in- 
dividual groups. but every other policv- 
holder in the State Fund, and greatly 
strengthens the Fund as a whole. 

Defends Legality of Grouping 

“In regard to the legality of the 
grouping plan this grouping is done 
under Section 95 of the act, which gives 
the commission power to re-arrange anv 
of the groups set forth in Section 2 of 
the act by withdrawing any employ- 
ment embraced in it, and transferring 
it wholly or in part to any other group 
or from such employments to set up 
new groups at its discretion. 

“Commissioner Hardison, of Massa- 
chusetts, thoroughly approved the in- 
dividual group plan. The State Mutual 
Association in Massachusetts is under 
the contro] of the State Insurance De- 
partment.” 


H. C. Hedden, secretary of the New 
Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass, is away 
on a trip to the Pacific Coast and the 
West accompanied by his wife, 
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TURGEON OPENS OFFICE 


Buffalo Man Has Not Decided Yet 
Whether to Continue in Casualty 
Insurance 





Major Newton E. Turgeon, president 
of the Insurance Federation of New 
York, who has retired as one of the 
managers of the Aetna in Buffalo, has 
opened a temporary office in the Iro- 
quois Building that city. For the pres- 
ent he is taking things easy. 

In a talk with a friend he said this 
week: “It has been a good many years 
since I have been able to relax ‘very 
much from the work and duties in con- 
nection with my business; consequently, 
I am not rushing headlong into some- 
thing else until I have rested a little 
and had an opportunity to make up my 
mind whether it is better for me to 
continue in the old lines elsewhere, 
or remain in Buffalo and engage in some 
occupation other than that of casualty 
insurance lines.” 

MARYLAND FIGURES 

The U. S. F. & G.’s premiums in 
Maryland during 1914 were $405,758; 
losses, $168,934; Maryland Casualty’s 
premiums were $305,632; losses, $57,- 
441; Fidelity & Deposit’s premiums 
were $344,883; losses, $87,266. 

The premiums and losses of some of 
the other companies in Maryland fol- 
low: 


cS ae $104,342 $38,322 
American Fid..... 6,591 4,484 
American Surety.. 18,691 1,173 
Cas. Co. of Am..... 24,004 9,505 
Continental ....... 17,749 4,897 
AE 9S a eee 100,146 47,592 
Georgia Casualty . 39,425 10,856 
ES eae 48,344 4,03 
Hartford A. & I.... 7,334 3.096 
Illinois Surety..... 5,701 147 
SS”, A ee 3,225 1,349 
Manufacturers Lia. 26,491 166 
es & 3 aa 41,077 3,576 
Metropolitan ...... 4,669 1,236 
Nat. Life, U. S. A.. 33,021 13,345 
Nationa] Surety.... 17,002 4,592 
New Amsterdam... 104,022 21,186 
North American... 11,858 5,856 
a ere 18,783 15,384 
Prudential ........ 20,321 5,902 


Royal Ind. 20,398 2,783 
Standard 48,167 19,483 
Travelers ... 64,152 30,754 
fe Sf ee 23,267 3,872 
Pe: SHRsia ss ne Be 22,506 
Frankfort ..... : 5,173 946 
General ....... ¥ 37,320 13,227 
London G, & A... 44,415 2,463 
London & Lanc.... 13,896 2,395 
DO wivorveueaoe 48,822 11,673 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS 


J. R. Wells and Joseph A. Sinn Made 
Vice-Presidents of the National 


Surety 
J. R. Wells, head of the court, and 
Joseph A. Sinn, manager of the re-in- 
surance department, were appointed 


vice-presidents of the National Surety 
Company of New York at the annual 


meeting of the board of directors. Mr. 
Wells, who has been assistant secre- 
tary of the company for the past six 
years, is a Westerner and was, at one 
time, agent of the Company in Omaha, 


Nebraska. Mr. Sinn was 
with the City Trust, 


connected 
Safe Deposit and 


Surety Company of Philadelphia for 
about twenty years, later becoming 
vice-president of the Title Guaranty & 
Surety Company of Scranton 

7. 


AETNA COAST TRIP 

Eastern agents of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company are competing for a 
trip to California the latter part of 
the summer. The Aetna Life Conven- 
tion is to be held in San Francisco 
on October 6 and 7. and it is proposed 
to hire a special train to carry only 
Aetna agents, and perhaps a few officers 
of the Company, across the continent 
It is expected that the special will 
leave Hartford late in September 
Plenty of time will be allowed to visit 
the exposition, which will then be at 
its heighth 

Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of the 
Company, left for the coast about two 
wecks ago with a party of ten. He 
thought it would be a splendid excur- 
sion for the agents He will return 
soon and will complete the plans for 
the trip. 


" 





KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 





One Striking Feature of Our Policy— 


The “30th Anniversary” Accident is Its Flexibility 


You can build up the policy to exactly suit the needs or the views of 
your customers charging $2.20 per annum for each $1000 of principal 
sum and $2.30 per annum for each $5.00 of weekly indemnity desired. 


SUGGESTIONS 
Principal Single Weekly Annual 
Sum Ind. Premium 
$1,500.00 $ 20.00 $12.50 
2,000.00 35.00 20.50 
3,000.00 40.00 25.00 
1,000.00 50.00 25.20 
2,500.00 75.00 40.00 
5,000.00 100.00 57.00 


A liberal policy form with many special features—Liberal commissions 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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MORE INSURANCE ON BOILERS 


SUGGESTION OF A. S. WICKHAM 
Some Interesting Points About This 
Indemnity Given to Philadelphia 
Insurance Society 





In an address, delivered before the 
Fire Insurance Society of Philadelphia, 
A. S. Wickham said that the total boil- 
er premiums in this country in 1913 
amounted to but $2,761,000, divided 
among fourteen companies, only four of 
which, however, wrote as much as 
$200,000 in premiums. 

When one considers the tremendous 
destructive possibilities of a steam boil- 
er at high pressure and the great loss 
of human life which generally accom- 
panies a violent explosion, he did not 
believe that, from an economic view 
point, there is a more important line of 
insurance written in this country. 

In no other part of the world is boiler 
insurance written, either in relative vol- 
ume, or form, as it is in the United 
States. There are some small compa- 
nies in England which work along very 
different lines from those followed here 
and I believe a little is done on the 
continent, buat the broad coverage 
granted in this country is not obtain- 
able anywhere else in the world so far 
as I know. A summary made in 1908 
of over 10,000 boiler explosions, showed 
that 12,122 persons were killed and 
15,634 injured by them. 

The property loss following a boiler 
explosion is almost certain to be a s 
rious one and in many cases it has been 
tremendous. During a period of six 
months in 1909, three explosions d° 
aged property valued at over $550,000. 
These accidents occurred at Shelton, 
Conn.; Denver, Col., and Milwaukee. 

The First Boiler Policy 

The first boiler policy issued in this 
country was dated February 14, 1867. 
It was for $5,000, on three boilers di- 
vided as follows: 

“Boiler No. 1—$750; Boiler No. 2 
$750; Boiler No. 3—$1,000; machinery 
and property adjoining said boilers 
$2,500.” The premium for this policy 
was $60 for one year. For many years 
after this time, it was the practice to 
issue policies covering specifically, as 
this policy did, and I believe it was not 
until about 1885 or possibly later that 
so called. blanket policies were com- 
monly written. 

In Philadelphia, minimum premiums 
are fixed by law, which are based upon 
the number of square feet of grate sur- 
face under the boilers to be insured. 
The city maintains an Inspection Bu- 
reau which regularly inspects all boil- 
ers which are not insured, and for this 
inspection work they make a charge of 
2¢ cents per square foot of grate sur- 
face, plus $3 per boiler for one year. 
Insurance companies are obliged to 
charge 50 per cent. more, for insuring 
any boiler, than the city’s charge wou!d 
amount to. 

“The importance of carrying a liberal 
amount of boiler insurance should be 
at once apparent,” said Mr. Wickham. 
For many years, it has been the prac- 
tice on the part of most steam users, 
to carry $5,000 insurance if they oper- 
ate one boiler, $10,000 if they operate 
two boilers, $15,009 with three boilers, 
and so on. I have found many instances 
in which the assured is under the im- 
pression that but $5,000 is applicab'’e 
to the explosion of any one boiler, but 
this is not true. The face of the policy 
applies to the explosion of any one or 
all of the boilers covered under the 
poicy, unless special limits are for 
some reason provided. As a matter of 
fact, the number of boilers operated by 
the assured should have little bearing 
on the amount of boiler insurance he 
carries, except that a plant operating a 
large number of boilers is more likely 
to have large values concentrated near 
the boilers than a plant in which but 
one boiler is in service. 

It is comparatively rare that more 
than one boiler in a battery explodes at 
one time, although some years ago in 
St. Louis a battery ‘of seven boilers 
blew up with very disastrous results. 
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NEW FEDERATION 


Insurance Men Organize in Detroit Last 
Week—All Branches Represented 
in Movement 
Michigan insurance men have been 
invited to attend a meeting to-day, at 
the Hotel Statler, in Detroit, where 
there will be launched the Insurancé 
Federation of Michigan, planned a few 
days ago at a luncheon of the Detroit 

Board of Trade. 

W. S. Diggs, of Cincinnati, president 
of the Insurance Federation; former 
Senator W. E. Brown, of Lapeer, and 
Congressman W. Frank Jones will be 
among the speakers. Former Insurance 
Commissioner C. A. Palmer of Detroit, 
is chairman of the organization com- 
mittee, and Mark T. McKee, secretary 
of the Michigan Fraternal Congress, 
secretary. 

At the meeting the following men 
will represent the various departments: 

Fire Insurance—J. J. Livingston, C. 
L. Raymond, C. A. Palmer. 

Life Insurance—W. A. Watt and C. L 
Ayres, Detroit. 

Educational—James W. Glover, ot 
the University of Michigan. 

Casualty—H. V. Upington, E. H. 
Rhines, John H. Thom. 

Surety—Harry Hanford, Fred L. Fra- 
ser, Charles N. McNaughton. 

Farmers Mutual—John Leidlein, Sag- 
inaw; William Montague, Kalamazoo. 

Health and Accident—R. P. Shorts, 
V. D. Cliff. 

Fraternal 
srown, Mark T. 


Grant Slocum, W. FE. 
McKee. 

FAILS TO RECOVER $100,000 
Attempt of United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty to Recover Forfeited 
Bond Unsuccessfu’ 

In the Federal Court of New York 
some aays ago Judge Hand disallowed 
a claim of $100,000 made by the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, 
of Baltimore, against the bankrupt 
estates of Henry Siegel and Company 
and the Fourteenth Street Store. 

Th.s sum was forfeited by the bond- 
ing company when Henry Siegel & Co. 
failed, as it had been the surety on 
the indemnity bond given to the State 
Banking Department to protect the de- 
positors of the private banking concern. 
The guaranty company sued the estates 
of Henry Siegel & Co. and the Four- 
teenth Street Store on the strength of 
an agreement which the directors of 
these concerns had made, but the court 
he'd this was irregular. 

STANDARD OIL SUED 

Nine damage suits against the Stan- 
dard Oil Company were filed in Kenton, 
O., totaling $130,000. The suits arise 
from six deaths and eleven injuries 
resulting from explosions of coal oil 
cans during March, 1913. 
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SHOULD MIX IN FIELD 





Advice to Home Office Men Given by 
Ralph Ferson, Superintendent of 
Hartford 
“Co-operation” was the subject of a 
lecture given by Ralph A. Ferson, su- 
perintendent of the personal accident 
department of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company before the In- 
surance Institute at Hartford last week. 
“Co-operation is defined,” he said, “as 
concurrent effort or labor, or a person 
acting jointly with another for a defi- 
nite object. In all phases of society 
we find a growing appreciation of the 
advantages, the saving in time and ef- 
fort and the beneficial results of co- 

operation. 

“For the entire office force; a smile, 
a helping hand, respect for others, 
needs and rights, co-operation, are nec- 
essary adjuncts to brains in building a 
well-rounded structure. Certainly no 
less important is the connection be- 
tween the home office and the agency 
force. A full understanding is more 
difficult for the reason that the person- 
al element is more in the background. 
It is easier to pass a matter without full 
consideration when writing to a man 
than if he is at one’s elbow. 


“IT sometimes wish that every man in 
the home office could spend a year in 
the field and get the agent’s outlook, 
see his problems and feel his disap- 
pointments. He would develop a broad- 
er ability, a better understanding and 
a more sympathetic treatment of agen- 
cy matters. Letter writing is one of 
the most important phrases of ‘co-oper- 
ative’ effort. Nothing so disturbs an 
agent as to receive a letter which is un- 
reasonab‘e, incomplete or too technical, 
for there is not the saving grace of the 
personality of the’ writer as would be 
the case in an interview. A letter is a 
co'd proposition and often leads to a 
troublesome misunderstanding which 
requires time to efface. There is no 
better method in letter writing than to 
put oneself in the place of the recipient 
while dictating. A choice of words may 
give satisfaction rather than offense 
without offecting the strength or mean- 
ing of a statement. An agent may be 
encouraged or discouraged by the let- 
ters he receives from the home office. 

“The home office should, of course, 
analyze the qualification of its field men 
and whenever possible rely, as far as 
it may be reasonable, and sound, upon 
their judgment in underwriting and 
claim questions. A mediocre producer 
is sometimes made into a world beat- 
er by this method. 

“Co-operation between companies is a 
broad and complex question, too com- 
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THIS COMPANY ISSUES CONTRACTS AS FOLLOWS: 
s; Accident, Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, 
and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass Insurance; Liability Insurance -Employers, Public, Teams 
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$11,858,729.53 
8,319,608.72 
1,000,000.00 
2,539,120.81 
48,580,800.32 


lords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation— 








plex, doubtless, to more than touch 
upon. The extension of benefits has 
gone the limit and possibly beyond in 
some instances. What united effort may 
do to modify this situation is specula- 
tive. There is no doubt, however, as 
to the vaiue of a united experience for 
the aggregate loss ratio and experi- 
ence as to coverage, ages, classes, occu- 
pational hazard, etc., of all companies 
obtained through a clearing house like 
the new personal accident and health 
bureau.” 





PAID CLAIMS 


Their Value to the Agent—How to 
Take Advantage of 
Them 


The payment of a claim is the one 
best advertisement and talking poiat 
of the industrial agent. The man of 
moderate means, particularly, must be 
shown the benefits to him before he 
will invest, in insurance, the money he 
has had to work to eara. The need of 
insurance has to be brought forcibly 
home to him. 

When an industrial accident happens 
in any kind of work, all the immediate 
co-workers of the injured man know of 
the circumstances surrounding the ac- 
cident and the danger to them from 
the same source. They are in a fit 
frame of mind to receive an insurance 
proposition. 

It often happens that such a man 
realizes the desirability of insurance 
but needs to be convinced that he will 
get what he pays for. As a rule, a 
paid claim occurs within a week after 
the accident. These two facts, the paid 
claim and the accident, are a pair of 
aces in the hands of the solicitor and 
to be backed accordingly, and the battle 
is already half won. 

The employes of large factories 
usually live in one neighborhood where 
news of an accident spreads rapidly, 
with other information, such as the fact 
of his being insured. 

Your department manager or general 
agent usually advertises a paid claim 
in the publication reaching the largest 
number of people occupied in like em- 
ployment. Take advantage of that fact 
and use it until it is worn out. 

Moral: When you hear of an acci 
dent or a claim paid, strike while the 
iron is hot and get after the men in 
the same line of business. 


JUMPING OFF ROOFS 
Gustav Bauman Suits Call Attention 
to Form of Suicide Growing 
Here 
Gustav Bauman, head of the Biltmore 
Hotel Company, who fell from the roof 
of the hotel on October 14 last and 
was killed, carried accident insurance 
in the Travelers, Preferred Accident 
and United States Casualty Insurance 

Companies. 

The Travelers policy was for $10,000, 
of the old paid-up accident type, a form 
of contract which has been discontin- 
ued for some years. The Travelers 
paid the claim in full. 

The Preferred and the United States 
Casualty refused payment on _ the 
grounds that the death was a suicide. 
The widow brought suit against the 
two companies for a total amount of 
$42,500. 

Upon investigation, it developed that 
it would have been a physical imposi- 
bility for a person to have accidentally 
fallen from the roof of the hotel. There 
is a coping topped by an iron rail sur- 
rounding the roof, outside of which 
there is a wide shelf. The companies 
assert that they have good reasons for 
believing that it was a suicide and 
they propose to defend the suit on that 
proposition. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
there have been a large number of 
people who have committed suicide in 
New York city in the past year by 
jumping from the roof or windows of 
hotels and buildings. Accidental falls 
of this character, however, have been 
very few and far between. 
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Engines of large horse- 

Steam power having big fly-wheels 

Turbine are being replaced in many 

Insurance of the larger industries by 

steam-turbines of large ca- 

pacity, says the F. & C. Bulletin. The 

principal advantage gained is the sav- 

ing of floor space which is often expen- 

sive, although higher efficiency and bet- 

economy is also obtained in many 
instances. 

The turbine is simple in construc- 
tion, and has the advantage of elimi- 
nating many of the reciprocating parts 
essential to the ordinary steam engine. 
Power is obtained from high velocity 
steam jets impinging upon the buckets 
of the rotating part of the turbine. This 
rotating part is called a rotor; the sta- 
tionary part surrounding it is called the 
stator. The clearance between the 
buckets of the rotor and the buckets of 
the stator is so small that the slightest 
variation from aignment may cause in 
terference, followed by a _ disastrous 
wreck. Sometimes the buckets only are 
stripped, but sometimes they so choke 
up the clearance as to spring the tur- 
bine shaft, and not only wreck the 
steam end, but also the electrical gene- 
rator end. Sometimes the accident 
starts at the generator end, the spring 
ing of the shaft there causing the re- 
moval of insulation, which produces a 
short circuit that causes the rest of the 
damage. 

We have never made it a practice 
to solicit steam-turbine insurance, be- 
cause we regard this hazard more in 
the nature of machinery breakage com- 
ing under the head of ordinary wear 
and tear than as an everwhe'ming dis- 
aster,” says the Bulletin. “Many of our 
policyholders, however, desire insur- 
ance on their turbines. If they have 
carried fly-wheel insurance and a tur- 
bine is substituted for a fly-wheel, we 
are always willing to transfer the in- 
surance to cover the turbine. In plants 
that contain both turbines and _ fly- 
wheels, we are entire’y willing to issue 

Olicy to cover both the turbines and 
the fly-whee!s; but when a plant con- 
tains turbines only we do not care to 
cover them.” 

7 . > 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company 
prints the following: 

In the case of the Farmers Alfalfa 

Mill Co. Milling Co. against H. E. Worrell, 
; Platte. Neb., the district 
Judgment jude« directed the jury to return 

Q plaintiff 

1 gainst the defendant for $10,000 and inte 
est The plaintiff sued the defendant for $10, 
acount of the fact that the defendant 





procured insurance for that amount upon 
their alfalfa milling plant at Hershey, Neb., 
t was shown that the companies i 
y the insurance was placed were three 
Phi elphia concerns and were defunct organi 
zat s and had no avthority to do business i 
Nebraska. The law at tl t 
f agent should place 





ed company and a loss shor 
sured shovld be unable to collect, 






j t could be obtained agair 
Pp the insurance for the amount due on 
t lv destroved 


he policy The mill was entire 
in November, toro. 

The foregoing clipping from an Oma- 
ha newspaper is quoted by the F. & C. 
Bu letin, which says: “This indicates 
the duty resting upon an insurance 
agent to see that business entrusted to 
him is placed with a responsib'e com- 
pan This is by no means the first 
jidg~ent of the kind that has been 
rendered, and, of course, an agent plac- 
ing casualty insurance wou'd be he'd 
to the same degree of care under sim- 
ilar circumstances. 
he fect that an agent can thus be 
made liable in a transaction of this 
kind emphasizes the duty that every 
agent owes to his client to investigate 
the reputation and the resources of the 
company with which he undertakes to 
do business.” 

— + * 


“You can not build up am 


Building agency,” writes C. M 


an Tuggle, in “Co-ordinator,” 
Agency 


“and tear it down at the 
same time, and yet this is 





exactly what some agents do in their 
hurry to close a prospect. 

“When you rush through your ex- 
planation of a policy and fail to tell 
the prospect that a ‘regular’ monthly 
premium policy does not pay for the 
first seven days of illness, or that it 
does not pay full benefits for sickness 
unless confined in the house and under 
the care of a physician, and close your 
prospect with your prospect understand- 
ing these matters, you have built up 
your business by one more policyholder 
—but let us look further on the damage 
you have done by writing that one 
application. 

“This man gets sick (we'll say that 
he is a farmer), is confined to his home 
for two weeks, and is non-confined for 
one more week—making three weeks 
disability in all. On account of your 
brief explanation of the policy he ex 
pects to get twenty-one days’ indemnity 
(say $21), and the company sends him 
but one week’s total ($7) and one 
week’s partial ($3.50), making $10.50 in 
all. This man figures that he is beaten 
out of $10.50 and immediately spreads 
the news to his friends—several of 
whom may be policyholders. Then you 
get the results—you have torn down 
more than you built up. You probably 
did not intend to misrepresent your 
policy, but this is exactly what you 
did. You say, ‘Can’t the man read his 
policy?’ I answer ‘Yes,’ but few men 
do, especially if they are acquainted 
with the man who writes their applica 
tions. And so, you have not only lost 
the business but you have lost the con- 
fidence of this man.” 


WILL NOT WRITE JITNEYS 


Insurance Men of St. Louis Say There 
is No Profit in This 
Business 


The jitney bus—-as the five cent fare 
automobile is called—is not a good in 
surance risk, and in St. Louis agents 
find it difficu't to place this business 

According to O. P. Rutledge, now St. 
Louis manager of the American Indem 
nity Company, this insurance does not 
pay. Mr. Rutledge, while manager of 
an Eastern casualty company, wrote 
liability insurance for the St. Louis tax- 
icab owners in 1910 and 1911 and col- 
lected $25,000 in premiums. During the 
two years the Company paid out $35,- 
000 in claims for injuries of passengers 
riding in these taxicabs. 

Several suits, filed more than three 
years ago, are still pending. Their set- 
tlement, Mr. Rutledge figures, will add 
$5,000 to the amount already paid in 
claims. Pinched fingers and bumped 
heads are the most numerous of the in- 
juries for which suits are brought, and 
this all goes to make jitney insurance 
writing a gamble, adds the manager. 

The opinion in insurance 
seems to be that the jitney owners will 
combine to write their own insurance 
and will then caution their chauffeurs 
to use more care in driving. Placards, 
urging passengers to think of safety, 
may be used. 


circles 


FORM WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 

The Plate Gloss Underwriters’ Asso 
ciation of Washington, D. C., was ar- 
ganized recently in that city. Constitu- 
tion and by-'aws were adopted provid- 
ing for an annua! assessment of $10 for 
each company represented in the asso 
ciation. EF. K. Lege was elected presi- 
dent, Charles F. Roberts, vice-presi 
dent, and Harry C. Birge, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Conditions in Washington were in a 
somewh?t similar demoralized state as 


are those in other large cities unt! 
about six ~onths ago when all the com 


panies transacting a plate glass busi 
ness in that city signed an agreement 
making a maximum discount from the 
manual of 33 1-3 per cent. This was 
the basis for the organization of the 
present association. 





W. E. SMALL - 
A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


Apply PETER 


Georgia Casualty Company 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 





President 
Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 


EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 111 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








METROPOLITA 


INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. CORNELL, Vice-Pres 


THE 


Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
47 CEDAR STREET 
Chartered 1874 


OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
8. WM. BURTON, Sec. 


Reliable and Energetic Agents Wanted 


N CASUALTY 


OF NEW YORK 


POLICIES 


ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ass’t Sec. 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


OF LONDON. 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 











JACKSON & POTTER, Inc. 


1 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 
General Agents 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
ALL CASUALTY LINES 


“*Preferred Service’’ 











EXCHANGE FOR CHICAGO 


Cook County Constitution Adopted— 
Commissions Changed for Class 1 
Agents 
At the meeting in Chicago on Marc} 
10, the proposed constitution for the 
Cook County Plate Glass Insurance Ex 
change was adopted with but a few 
minor changes from the original draft 
There was practically no hiteh in re 
gard to the rating scheme, but 
mission arrangement was modified sub 

stantially as follows: 


the com 


A'l] companies having contracts re 
quiring the payment of more than 
thirty per cent. commission to class 1 
fire agents, or contracts calling for 
more than twenty-five per cent. commis 
sion to brokers, must file the names of 
such agents or brokers with the secre- 
tary of the exchange, all other compa 
nies being permitted to pay the samie 
commissions to such class 1 fire agents 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage: 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 


brokers whose names are sted w 
the secretary 

\ committee of five was appointed 
to bring about the establishment of the 


exchange ol footn 


PIATT IN NEW YORK 
Cecil Piatt, recently secretary of the 
American Fidelity, of Montpelier, is 
now located in New York city, with 
direct supervision of the Company's 
interests in the Metropolitan District. 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. William 


T. Whelan has charge of the accident 
health and burglary insurance depart 
ments in the Metropolitan Districts 
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THE PROGRESS 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Is Steady Sure Solid 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR RELIABLE MEN 
IN THE 


GREAT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Contracts direct with the Company 
Address, Home Office, Springfield, III. 








Excellent Opportunities For Good Men 


HIGH COMMISSIONS 
LOW RATES 
SALABLE POLICIES 





SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOMER V. TOULON, Manager 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1098 Drexel Building 
























A LIMITED NUMBER OF GOOD AGENTS ARE WANTED 
ON A SALARY BASIS. WRITE 


BANKERS LIFE CO. DES MOINES, IOWA 

















“WHAT THE EQUITABLE 
OFFERS” 


What the Equitable Offers is the title 
of a booklet listing in detail the many 
attractions and advantages of Equitable 
policy contracts. 


While intended for the prospective 
insurer, it will interest any insurance sales- 
man who is curious to know why Equitable 
policies sell readily, renew steadfastly and 
meet every conceivable need of all classes 
of insurers. A copy will be sent to any 
address on request. 


The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 


of the United States 
165 Broadway, New York 


W. A. DAY, President 


























Royal Life Insurance Company 


ALFRED CLOVER, President 


Industrial and Ordinary Policies 





Special confidential contracts for Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents and Agents in Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin 


Now Organizing a Health and Accident Department 


Head Office 
108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 








INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 








Pensions for Individuals 


Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 


Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 
ful, rapidly growing field 








The Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


























